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] BELIEVE I may state without fear of contradic- 
tion that of all the mass of destructive criticism 
directed against the public schools and teaching for 
many years arithmetic has called forth more than 
any other subject of the curriculum. It is not only 
hat parents have complained, and that pupils have 
omplained—the public in general has complained. 
Particularly have business men complained, and 
within the ranks high school teachers have been loud 
in their censure, since they felt handicapped in the 
eaching of high school mathematics because the 
pupils sent to them did not know the fundamentals 
ff arithmetic. That there is some just basis for this 
criticism makes the matter one that should be care- 
ully considered by every person interested in educa- 
tion, especially by those people who are interested 
in elementary education, and most especially by 
hose to whom such work is committed. 


Looking Backward 
It was in the early 80’s that the glare of criticism 
became acutely focused on the teaching of arithme- 
tic. Up to that time teachers had gone on in the 
good old way, doing text-book work entirely, having 
les memorized first and the examples and problems 
given in the text-book exhaustively ‘‘worked,” from 
over to cover, according to the rule and the answer. 
And the longer and more complicated these examples, 
he more unique and abstruse the problems, the bet- 
er. Hence the criticisms—pupils were not accurate 
their calculations; they were not rapid in the use 
pf even the fundamental operations; they could not 
terpret problems that arose; and they could not 
apply even what they did know and could do to actual 
ife situations. 
As is usually the case this storm of criticism was 
Productive of much good. It set into motion wheels 
at have not yet stopped turning. Many and sur- 


prising things have been happening in the teaching 
of arithmetic and the end is not yet. 


Analysis of the Situation 


With its usual far-sighted promptness the Na- 
tional Education Association saw the importance of 
all of this and appointed the Committee of Ten to 
do what it could toward a diagnosis of the situation. 
This committee began its work by trying to find out 
the errors and the weaknesses in our high school 
courses of study. With the exception of the chair- 
man, every man of this committee was made the 
chairman of a sub-committee of ten men. 

Thus it was that ninety men from all parts of the 
country attacked the problem, and after their study 
and conferences, decided that our arithmetical ail- 
ments could not be diagnosed through the high school 
alone, but that the grades, even down to the first, 
must be carefully considered. These committees 
gave as their unanimous opinion that ‘a radical 
change in the teaching of arithmetic is necessary.”’ 
This was in 1892, and changes, more or less radical, 
have been going on ever since. 


The Time Element 


One of the most important things revealed by 
this critical study was the fact that more time was 
being spent on the teaching of arithmetic than on 


any other subject. The time given to recitations 
averaged one hundred minutes a week in each grade, 
from the first through the eighth. There were also 
study periods devoted to the subject, and home work 
required, which last the parents frequently labored 
over. All of this was finally supplemented by a half 
year of review in the senior class of high school. 
Think of the waste—one hundred minutes a week 
for eight years, on the average, in recitation alone; 
frequently one fourth of a child’s time put on this 
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one subject, and still it did not function in life effi- 
ciently. Surely it was high time for attention to be 
turned to what was being taught and how it was being 
taught in the dragon-subject of arithmetic. 

It is an accepted fact that education is more 
tightly bound by tradition than any other profession 
or business, and that teachers as a class are the most 
conservative of people. It is well that this is true, 
because of the material we work with. Along with 
these conservatists, however, are to be found many 
people in the teaching profession who are ready for 
anything that is new; just the fact that a thing is 
new recommends it to them regardless of all other 
considerations. They grasp eagerly for it; the old 
is shelved without further ado, and without balanc- 
ing cause and effect in actual consideration of the 
old and the new, the new is blithely inaugurated. 

So, when the Committee of Fifteen, which had 
been appointed following the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten for the purpose of ascertaining the needs 
in the way of a curriculum for the elementary schools, 
reported in 1895, ‘with the right methods, and a wise 
use of time in preparing the arithmetic lesson in and 
out of school, five years are sufficient”’ for the cover- 
ing of this subject, recommending that grades two 
to six, inclusive, be used, there were all too many 
teachers eager for the change, and accordingly in 
many schools arithmetic was omitted from the first 
grade, in some it was even omitted in the second. 
Of course there was to be “‘incidental’’ teaching of 
number facts, but of that we will speak a little later. 


Other Considerations 


Now let me hasten to say that not all of the 
teachers who omitted arithmetic in the first grade, 
or first and second, did so just because of the newness 
of the idea. There were many who honestly thought 
that arithmetic was too difficult for children of that 
age, and were glad to have the sanction of so impor- 
tant a body of educators as the Committee of Fif- 
teen for ceasing to spread before their pupils an in- 
tellectual diet for which their minds had no appetite. 
Then, too, it had become a regular bugaboo to many 
teachers, even as it had to many children. Further- 
more, this was just about the time that reading was 
coming to be the sine qua non of primary work, and 
teachers were eager to save time from anything and 
everything to put upon that subject. And naturally 
there were those who were open-mindedly willing to 
give a fair trial to the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

Nor do I mean to ignore other recommendations 


of the Committee of Fifteen, with the results of 
them. The attempt to eliminate obsolete and un- 
important topics has brought about remarkable 
changes in courses of study and in text-books, and 
the need for better methods of instruction became 
so obvious that the teaching of arithmetic is a very 
different thing from what it was before the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen set in motion their splendid efforts at 
diagnosis and remedy of our arithmetic evils. Still 
these efforts go on, and still they must go on, for with 
all the remarkable change and growth there are still 
complaints within and without the teaching body as 
to the functioning of the arithmetic taught and still 
there is just basis for some of these complaints. 

It soon became apparent that some very pro- 
nounced evils followed in the wake of the shortened 
treatment. 

The “incidental teaching’’ recommended for those 
first and second grades in which required work in 
arithmetic was omitted was found to be a décidedly 
variable quantity, differing with each teacher, be- 
coming usually “accidental teaching,’’ and with 
many teachers practically omitted altogether. Even 
at its best, there are two things that must always 
render the benefits of the incidental teaching in 
fundamental work of questionable value: 


1. Without a definite, preconceived purpose to work 
toward, there is mental wandering and indirec- 
tion on the part of the teacher and pupil. The 
teacher needs a clear conception of the goal to- 
ward which she is working in order that she may 
concentrate her energies and her resources. 
Furthermore, without such she has no standard 
of measurement; she cannot judge as to the 
efficiency of her methods of presentation, for if 
there is no special end to be attained there can be 
no evaluation of the ability of our efforts to attain 
thereto. Under such conditions teachers tend 
to grow away from efficiency in that technique 
which makes of teaching a science and an art as 
well as a profession, and pupils fail to get the 
stimulus and development of clear-cut work in 
logical sequence wherein each well-planned step 
leads to the accomplishment of a united whole. 

2. The results of such teaching are difficult to esti- 
mate. How is a second or a third grade teacher 
to know what to expect of the pupils coming to 
her? Those teachers who like and believe in 
number work, and the systematic teachers who 
plan every phase of their work, are going to give 
fairly thorough work in this subject regardless of 

requirements; those teachers-who for any rea- 
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son are prejudiced against number work, and 
those who are only too glad of an excuse to let 
any subject take care of itself, are going to find 
very little time for any real teaching of the sub- 
ject, and are apt to leave only vague, confused 
concepts of those phases of the work which are 
touched upon. 


It is found, too, that “intensive teaching’’ usu- 
ally follows in the wake of this “‘incidental teaching” ; 
with only five years in which to cover a subject that 
has previously been given eight, teachers feel driven. 
They take time from anything else they can in order 
to bring their pupils up to requirements; they sub- 
ordinate everything else to getting ahead, and too 
many accordingly tend to forms of memorizing and 
drilling that are in reality cramming at the expense 
of the finer processes of real thinking and reasoning 
and applying. 

This leaves us little, if any, better off than we 
were before, for accuracy, ability to interpret and 
apply, can hardly be cultivated to a satisfactory 
degree under such conditions. 


Later Adjustments 


For the most part, however, our severest reaction 
to the apportioning of arithmetic in the grades is 
over, and we are gradually settling down into an 
acceptance of arithmetic throughout the elementary 
school. 

Last year, an examination of the courses of study 
of seventy-eight schools, from thirty-three states, 
showed sixty-eight of them as requiring arithmetic 
from the first to the eighth grades inclusive. How- 
ever, much less time per week is being given to reci- 
tation periods, and the requirements as to study 
periods and home work are in most schools omitted 
entirely in the usual acceptation in all but the upper 
grades. The changes in the nature and content of 
the courses of study, together with changed methods 
of instruction, are making this time adjustment 
practical, and the results are far more satisfactory 
than under the former intensive treatment. There 
are schools, however, which still give little or no 
time to arithmetic in the first grade and many teach- 
ers are opposed to the teaching of it. 

New insight into child nature, with increased 
reverence therefor, is guiding us to surer knowledge 
of what the needs and requirements and abilities of 
children are in their different stages of development. 
A clearer vision of what society expects of the insti- 
tution which it maintains for its own development 
and uplift is aiding us in selecting and adapting our 
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ulterior goals to class-room objectives. A critical 
attention focused on methods of teaching, working 
through a careful relating of the foregoing, is calling 
forth a technique as decided and as distinctive as 
that of any of the so-called fine arts, and is giving 
the class-room teacher a prestige never before en- 
joyed. 

“Ours is the fortunate age,”’ says Mr. S. A. Cour- 
tis in his Better Teaching of Arithmetic, ‘of a new 
ideal. On every side is heard the insistent demand 
for a scientific survey, not only of education, but of 
every form of social activity that makes for human 
betterment.” 

This is placing the public school and the profes- 
sion of teaching on a basis of broader yet more scien- 
tific social aims than ever before. It is requiring 
first of all that we consider each child committed to 
us as a social being and a future citizen. t necessi- 
tates taking account of those things which will make 
for his good health, for his wise or at least harmless 
enjoyment of his leisure time, for his entering heart- 
ily into the fulfilling of the newer Golder Rule: ‘Not 
only to live and let live, but to live and help live,” 
for the fruition in efficient service in his home, in his 
business, in his community. In short it requires us 
to look toward the complete living of this individ- 
ual we are working with from the humanitarian and 
civic standpoints rather than from the psycholog- 
ical and pedagogical standpoints only. 

But—and right here is the beauty of these inter- 
relationships, even as it is right here that the class- 
room teacher is being snatched from the pnbability 
of becoming either an impractical theorist who has 
no real place in this world outside of the schoolroom, 
on the one hand, or a mere routine drudge on the 
other, and is almost forced into becoming a con- 
structive social and civic power—applied psychology 
and pedagogical technique of the highest type must 
be so well understood and so efficiently manbulated 
that the teacher is conscious of each one of tlese ele- 
ments as she selects and plans, and is consiously 
evaluating results in the light of each as she excutes. 

All of the foregoing has greatly influenced and 
modified the teaching of primary arithmetic No 
longer is it a subject the chief end of which is ‘men- 
tal discipline,” nor yet utilitarian results; we are 


not endeavoring mainly to ‘‘develop the mind’ nor 
are we trying to turn out expert accountants. In- 
stead, along with its unquestioned value in both of 
those worthy objectives, we are mainly considering 
its social value, putting, however, the child first, the 
subject second. 
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And now I am going to make another bold state- 
ment, and again without fear of contradiction, pro- 
vided the suggestions on which it is predicated be 
given a fair trial. 

If teachers will give themselves the pleasure of 
going back over the history of numbers, reliving the 
real romance of the coming into existence, in answer 
to man’s daily need, of the systems of numeration 
and notation and the fundamental operations; if 
they will take the trouble to inform themselves as 
to the evolution of the teaching of primary arithme- 
tic; if in the light of all this they will go into their 
class rooms with unprejudiced attitude and ready 
effort, they will find that most of their doubts have 
been swept away, many of their questions answered, 
and, except in rare cases, distaste for or fear of the 
subject for first grade children will have been re- 
placed by eager anticipation and a pleasurable desire 
to attack the problem. 

Unqvestionably it would prove of value to all of 
us to carefully retrace the steps that have followed 
each other the past two hundred years with more or 
less indirection, and, evaluating through the medium 
of our zwakened knowledge of child nature and 
broader -oncept of education, readjust our opinions 
and our >ractices. 


Some Questions and Objections Answered 


1. ‘‘Arthmetic is too difficult for children of the 
beginning school age,’’ our conscientious object- 
ors say. 

Ther was a time when this was true, and the 
idea persists, for well established prejudices die 
slowly. Most people feel this because of the way 
they themselves were taught. 

But there have been many follow-up movements 
of the vork begun by the Committee of Fifteen. 

The splendid work of the International Commis- 
sion or the Teaching of Mathematics, created at the 
Intermtional of Mathematics held in 
Rome in 1908, accomplished much. Surely no 
teacha can read Professor Suzallo’s The Teaching of 
Prinury Arithmetic, which, written at the instiga- 
tion of the American members of the International 
Comnission on the Teaching of Mathematics, set 
fortt the material of a special report to a sub-com- 
mittee of this great body, without a clarified grasp of 
the situation which led to the growth of such a prej- 
udice and the way in which the evil has been over- 
come. 


Congress 


Perhaps the most enlightening, helpful movement 
along this line, however, is the work of the Committee 
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on Economy of Time in Education, under the direc- 
tion of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Asa result of their study and discussions and 
recommendations we find the curriculum being 
purged not only of what is obsolete but of that 
which tends toward too great or unnecessary formal- 
ism. Text-books have been studied from a modern 
scientific standpoint, and the organization of mate- 
rial is being adjusted and the emphasis shifted ac- 
cording to the needs as revealed. Through careful, 
detailed study of class-room practices and results, 
methods have been evaluated and definite sugges- 
tions made for the handling of difficult situations. 
Read their reports in the various Year-books of the 
Society and see if you do not concur in the fixed 
opinion of these various educators that, as expressed 
by Sazullo: 

(1) Children at the beginning of school are 
mature enough for the systematic study of all the 
arithmetic the modern course of study would assign. 

(2) Considering the quantity and quality of 
their experiences, children can think or reason quite 
as well as memorize. 

(3) What the school requires of the child: can 
better be done in a responsible, systematic manner 
than by any haphazard system of incidental teach- 
ing. 


2. What have we to base such work on with such 
young children ? 


First of all there is children’s instinctive tendency 
to count. A child of two years old, or younger, has 
no distinct sense of quantitative or qualitative 
measurement in the sense of numbers, for he doesn’t 
know numbers—they are not instinctive. But he 
has a sense of discrimination as to similar or dissim- 
ilar objects, and he counts his playthings by means 
of separating them into groups of like or unlike ob- 
jects. By the way he picks them up and puts them 
together he shows his recognition of the separate, 
individual objects, and of the group. As he grows 
older and his experiences enlarge this counting sense 
is fostered by his instinct of ownership, and by his 
increasing sense of measuring. Along with this 
comes his love of rhythm, and so we find the child 
eagerly questing for new ways of acquiring and using 
his natural love of counting, measuring, evaluating. 
“T have lots and lots of marbles!’’ we hear some tot 
exclaim, or “Sam has—oh, so many tops!”’ and many 
similar expressions, reminding us of the gropings 
after numbers when the race was young, and we find 
one man counting his turtles by saying, ‘‘There are 
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a lot of them,” though there were only three, since he 
had number names for only one and two; another 
counting his sheep by saying ‘“‘many”’ when he really 
had only a few, since he had only the number names 
“one, two, three, many.’”’ Dr. David Eugene Smith 
tells all of this so delightfully in his Number Stories 
of Long Ago that no teacher of primary arithmetic 
can afford to forego the reading of it. 

Now, while instinctively by the process of syn- 
thesis the child recognizes objects as being so closely 
akin that they make a group, a vague whole or mass- 
unity to him, and by the process of analysis the sep- 
arate objects of the group, and lastly he again follows 
the process of synthesis and puts these separate ob- 
jects once more into a group or whole, he has done 
this through no conscious mental process, or even 
conscious effort. In so doing he has given us the 
psychological basis for our number teaching. 

But the idea of number, the real concept of num- 
ber, must grow out of the mind’s activity in the 
measuring of quantity, and this grows upon him 
through life experience. 

A baby reaches out his hand for some object on 
the other side of the room; he has no idea of nearness 
or farness, of quantity in that sense. A little girl 
attempts to cut a dress for her doll from a piece of 
goods far too small; her sense measurement was in- 
adequate. Later experiences teach us the futility 
and the waste of our lack of accurate measuring abil- 
ity, and we discriminate more and more carefully till 
we learn to measure the means so as to fit the end 
we have in view, and seek to choose just the right 
size, the exact number or quantity, and in so doing 
we search for exact measures. It is thus that our ideas 
of numbers grow out of our quantitative measuring. 

Few children enter school without some idea of 
number. Many of them can count, usually to at 
This, then, is our natural point of con- 
tact, our natural starting point, and by using his in- 
stinctive love of counting and the ever-increasing 
needs of his expanding experiences we can lead nat- 
urally and delightfully into the further developments 
that we require: 


least five. 


A certain teacher with whom I once worked—let 
us call her. Miss A.—felt that she could not teach 
arithmetic to first grade children. She gave all the 
usual arguments as to its being too hard for them, 


their lack of natural basis for it, etc. Amiably and 


painstakingly I met her objections, went into some 
detail with her as to the conducting of the work for 
the first few weeks, and she agreed to give it a fair 
trial. 


School had been in session a few weeks when 
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I observed in Miss A.’s room that arithmetic was be- 
ing taught. There was no lack of enthusiasm in 
the teacher’s manner, and her pupils were eager in 
their work and joyous in their attitude. 

“How happy your children seem, Miss A., and 
how well they grasp the thoughts involved!’ I said 
to her. 

She smiled a little quizzically and said: 

“Won’t you come in again tomorrow? We'd 
like to have you see how we are learning to count.”’ 

I went. Among other things she had made use 
of a rubber ball and the quaint old nursery jingle— 


“One, two, buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, shut the door,” etc., 


as most primary teachers do, and good will and good 
arithmetic results were everywhere in evidence. 

This time she said to me, “‘I just couldn’t have be- 
lieved there was so much fun and so much real value 
in dry old arithmetic for first grade children.” 

Dry old arithmetic! Miss A. was doubtless 
thinking of her own early struggles with arithmetic, 
and though a well-trained teacher of three years’ 
experience, since arithmetic had not been required 
in the school in which she taught, her own distaste 
for the subject had not led her into efforts to develop 
along that line. Before the session was over, in one 
of our discussions of the subject in her grade, Miss 
A. said: ‘‘Why are so many of us so blind and so un- 
pedagogical when it comes to the teaching of arith- 
metic? If we took the same stand with regard to 
the teaching of reading, think where we’d be! And 
yet there’s just as much ground for it. Why, there 
hasn’t been a subject that has been so enjoyed by 
all of the pupils all of the session as arithmetic, and 
instead of my pushing them, they pushed me. They 
wanted more of the work.” 

“Tell me, please, how you brought such condi- 
tions about.”’ 

“Why, I don’t know.. I just did the natural 
thing and used the number ideas that came in con- 
nection with my other subjects and with the needs 
that suggested themselves to the children as we went 
along.”’ 

Miss A.’s experience has been the experience of 
so many teachers | have known that I cannot but 
feel that her statement as to how she did it would 
bring about similar results with still other teachers if 
put into practice. 

3. What is the best method? 

It was Pestalozzi who gave us our impetus to- 

ward the ‘‘objective method.”’ Since his time there 
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have been experiments of many kinds, and widely 
varying so-called methods for the teaching of primary 
arithmetic, and a teacher will do well to familiarize 
herself with each one of them. But the well-edu- 
cated primary teacher of today, with her broad view- 
point and sympathetic knowledge of child abilities 
and child needs, will soon realize the danger of ac- 
cepting any one fixed method. She will attack the 
problem in the critical yet sympathetic light of her 
appreciation of the humanitarian and _ scientific 
standards of education which now prevail. She 
knows that professional technique is demanded, that 
the haphazard cannot stand the test in’ this age of 
careful evaluation, yet she will realize the danger of 
accepting fixed rules. She will see that there must 
be as many methods as the situations that arise, 
and that the teacher who is in daily contact with 
these situations and needs is the best one to interpret 
them. 

For what is method? It is a manner of presen- 
tation. To be successful it must meet the needs of 
that particular group in the presentation of that 
particular phase of the subject, and in the fulfillment 
of the particular aim that the teacher has in mind 
for that recitation or topic. 

Then how is the teacher to determine what 
method to use? Presupposing knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter, familiarity with approved methods, and 
ability to apply these to schoolroom practices, she 
will work through her own aim to a motivation of the 
work, find such a motive for her pupils as will call forth 
a certain reaction to the situation which has arisen or 
which she has created, select her type of lesson, then 
determine upon the method that will best meet her 
needs. It may be that she wishes to present some 
number fact, or to develop a certain desired skill, 
or perhaps it is a drill lesson. What have the chil- 
dren had in the way of preparation for such a topic? 
What instinctive tendencies lend themselves to its 
unfolding? What will best call into activity that 
knowledge and that tendency? 

We shall not need to study many topics thus 
critically to come to the conclusion that no one 
method or system can be accepted as all-inclusive, 
final. Teachers should know the ‘‘Grube Method,” 
the ‘‘Spiral Method,” and should have a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by the “‘Ratio Method,” 
the “Topical Method,” the ‘““One Hundred Per Cent 
Method,” the ‘Analytical Method,’ and _ the 
“Graphic Method.” Certainly no primary teacher 
would fail to study very carefully the “Objective 
Method”—that is one we cannot know too much 


about. By reviewing the efforts and experiments 
of others, the teacher’s own ideas will be clarified, 
her viewpoint broadened, her basic knowledge of 
the working out of the subject increased, and her 
sense of value adjusted. 

And even the teacher who has had years of suc- 
cessful experience in the teaching of primary arith- 
metic will do well to read over again chapters four 
to six, inclusive, of Suzallo’s The Teaching of Primary 
Arithmetic in order to make sure of the splendid uses 
and the dangerous abuses of the ‘‘objective method.”’ 
Having read those chapters, the teacher will be apt 
to read other chapters in which methods, general or 
specific, are discussed. She will then come back 
with an aroused consciousness as to the value of 
sense-perception, of the love of construction, of 
dramatization, of play, that are so keenly alive in 
first grade children. She will watch for the awaken- 
ing of the competitive instinct, and the puzzle 
instinct. Using all the foregoing in connection with 
the child’s natural interests and desires, she will 
adapt them to the situations that arise in civics, in 
geography, in nature study, in drawing and the rest, 
and her methods will so shape themselves that the 
child’s natural enthusiasm will not be crushed by 
an excess of formalism, definitions, or too subtle 
processes of analysis. The relation which numbers 
bear to objects will be established, and, gradually 
and unconsciously, a grasp of the abstract idea of 
number attained. The necessary arithmetical lan- 
guage will have been taught along with the necessary 
arithmetical facts and symbols, and in such a way 
as to meet the felt needs arising in his daily experi- 
ence by a wise direction of his natural, instinctive 
activity of measuring. 


4. How, then, can a teacher determine method in 
arithmetic so as to bring about a proper adjust- 
ment of subject-matter and of skills and insure 
against waste? 


(1) Essentials should be discovered through a 
thorough, scientific study of the whole subject. 

(2) Subject-matter must be selected because of 
sociological needs, remembering that education is 
for the purpose of fitting the individual for the com- 
plete living of life, in its present-day broad, humani- 
tarian acceptation. 

(3) Distinguish between the aim of arithmetic 
in the primary grades and in the intermediate and 
grammar grades and let this aim permeate the selec- 
tion, the organization, and the presentation of the 
work. 
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(4) 
that are not of real interest to the children who are 
to follow them, and these topics must be adjusted 
so as to recognize the principle of sequence in proc- 
esses and developed through such social needs as 
are within the child’s powers of comprehension and 
in line with his every-day interests. 


Courses of study should include no topics 


(5) Methods of teaching must be firmly rooted 
in psychological processes, taking into account the 
manner in which the child mind grasps and retains 
a number concept on the one hand, and on the other 
the natural relationship of these concepts to his 
needs and experiences. 

(6) Note the part played by sense-perception 
in the building up of number concepts, and by care- 
ful study and observation determine when and where 
to use the former in the accomplishing of the latter. 

(7) We measure time, quantity, magnitude, 
value, by means of numbers, but numbers themselves 
are abstract symbols. This relationship should be 
established. 

(8) The teaching of all fundamental number 
concepts should be done with concrete objects first 
and in response to some situation which calls forth 
a need of the concept. When the concept is well- 
established by means of objects abstract manipula- 
tion should be provided. The most imminent dan- 
gers growing out of the use of objects are: (a) A 
poor choice or selection of objects. (b) Using the 
same objects in such a way as to establish too close 
a relationship between the object and the process or 
the concept. (c) Passing from the concrete to the 
abstract before the concept is fixed, the relationship 
established. (d) Adhering to the concrete with 
such persistence that instructions do not carry over 
to the abstract. 

(9) There is a distinct arithmetical vocabulary 
that must be taught alon+ with arithmetical fact. 
Teach the meaning, then the word or symbol, pro- 
vided the meaning is within the child’s comprehen- 
sion. For instance, the first grade child can grasp 
the various numbers to ten, with their inter-relations; 
therefore, the meanings or concepts should be built 
up first, then the symbol and name given, of the 
number and of the process. Beyond this number 


we give the name and the symbol as needed in the 
counting experience, without attempted develop- 
ment of meaning. 

(10) The same principles of memorizing and of 
habit-formation that are basic elsewhere are basic 
here, and should be respected accordingly. 
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(11) Not all number facts are of equal difficulty. 
Determine the difficult ones and provide drill ac- 
cordingly. 

(12) Arithmetic is not an isolated subject and 
should not be taught as such. Its relationships, 
through activities answering to felt needs, can and 
should be established throughout the year’s work. 

(13) The “ability to work accurately, with rea- 
sonable rapidity, and with interest, and to know how 
to apply number to the ordinary affairs of life’’ are 
as desirable in the first grade as far as their experiences 
go as elsewhere, and are as important. 

(14) Few subjects offer such excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying and adjusting the problem of 
individual differences. Too frequently the super- 
normal and sub-normal child are working side by 
side, and there are all the gradations between, and 
all the peculiar mental and temperamental ‘‘twists”’ 
to be considered as well. A little thoughtful obser- 
vation and adaptation of the work in arithmetic will 
often open the way for the fruitful handling of some 
of the teacher’s gravest problems. 

(15) First, last, and always, it is the child, not 
the subject, the course of study, not the method, that 
is the pivotal point of our work, and it is the effect 
produced on the child’s mind and being and life that 
stamps our work as that of the bungler or the artist. 

In conclusion: Before children enter the first 
grade—at home, in their play, and threughout their 
kindergarten year—they are building up a_ back- 
ground of experiences and developing needs which 
form a ready foundation for real number work. 
We are but using these instinctive tendencies and 
answering these actual needs when, by a natural 
process of development, we expand in orderly and 
related manner their arithmetic abilities. 
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By Edna A. 


LEASE notice that I am careful not to say Poetry 
FOR Little Children. Every year tons of 
verse are written for, and thrust upon, an innocent 
and unsuspecting juvenile world. The use of at 
least half of this might well be prohibited under the 
pure food law, as it is apparently made of chaff and 
straw, sweetened with glucose, artificially flavored, 
and artificially colored. 

Now every animal knows that the younger the 
organism the more richly nutritious should be the 
food. Birds that are perfectly content with a veg- 
etarian diet for themselves feed their nestlings with 
the best animal food obtainable. The cow that 
spends hours every day consuming endless quanti- 
ties of bland and innocuous grass, gives her calf the 
most valuable concentrated food known to science. 
Even the mother wasp will narcotize immense cater- 
pillars, and put them into storage for the delectation 
of her unhatched offspring, with a foresight that the 
scientists have difficulty in explaining. 

We are not obedient to the light that biology 
throws upon our educational program when we give 
little children dilute verse, feeble drivel, trivial in 
expression, futile in content, halting in rhythm, 
hackneyed in rhyme, and graceless in form. Little 
children should have the best of poetry, poetry that 
will make them happier, wiser, and better, poetry 
that will leave in the memory and in the heart true 
emotions and wholesome ideals. 

Of course real poetry has been written and dedi- 
cated to child audiences. Oddly enough the greater 
part of it has been written, not by mothers and 
teachers, but by daddies and uncles, real or fictitious. 
Mothers seem to feel obliged to instruct, or to sen- 
timentalize, while uncles are frankly ready to enter- 
tain. But Riley, Stevenson, and the rest are real 
poets, who might have selected any audience. Their 
output of child verse is small, not half enough for a 
large and varied flock of hungry children. Little 
children have a right to all the good poetry in the 
world, foreign or domestic, ancient or modern, 
classic or contemporary, that comes, in form and 
in meaning, within their imaginative grasp. The 
label does not matter, it is the food value that 
counts. 

The favorite poem in my first grade last year was 
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Collamore 


not printed in a child’s book; it was published, un- 
signed, in London Punch. 


The fairies have never a penny to spend, 
They haven't a thing put by; 

But theirs is the dower of bird and of flower, 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 

And though you should live in a palace of gold, 
Or sleep in a dried-up ditch, 

You could never be poor as the fairies are, 
And never as rich. 


Since ever and ever the world began, 
They have danced like a ribbon of flame, 

They have sung their song through the centuries long, 
And yet it is never the same. 

And though you be foolish and though you be wise, 
With hair of silver or gold, 

You could never be young as the fairies are, 
And never as old. 


Even the literal minded children, who considered 
the last two lines of each verse a manifest absurdity, 
liked this verse, for they loved the lilt of the thing. 

Poetry, as music, always appeals to children. 
Psychologists say that rhythm finds resonance in the 
whole organism. Children three or four years old 
will listen, charmed, while long poems in some for- 
eign language are read aloud. Six-year-olds are 
good judges of technique in poetry. They like such 
musical bits as Swinburne’s White Butterflies, the 
procession of the flowers from Balder by Sidney Do- 
bell, Kipling’s Seal Lullaby. 

After I had read the last poem to the children 
one observer remarked, ‘“‘It gets slower, and slower. 
Then it stops.’”” You remember the lines,— 


“The storm shall not wake thee, nor shark overtake 
thee, 


Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas.” 


I hadn’t noticed the retardation myself, only the 
wave motion breaking through the rhythm. ‘‘Why 
is it that way?’’ I asked the critic. ‘The mother is 


so tired,” he explained, ‘“‘and the baby is almost 
asleep.”’ 


ah, 


( 
( 
( 


Among the fall poems that the children like is 
The Recessional by Charles G. D. Roberts: 


Now along the solemn heights 

Fade the Autumn’s altar lights; 

Down the great earth’s glimmering chancel 
Glide the days and nights. 


Little kindred of the grass, 

Like a shadow in the glass 

Falls the dark and falls the stillness, 
We must rise and pass. 


Little brothers of the clod, 
Soul of fire and seed of sod, 
We must fare into the silence 
At the knees of God. 


Little comrades of the sky, 
Wing to wing we wander by, 
Going, going, going, going, 
Softly as a sigh. 


When the last verse was written upon the board 
and read. aloud by the children, another lover of 
technique criticized the reading. ‘The goings should 
be softer and softer,’’ she explained, ‘‘because the 
birds go farther and farther away.” 

Musical poetry gives relaxation, it trains the 
ear, and gives the basis for esthetic standards. 

Pictorial poetry gives richness and color to a 
child’s imagination. Riley’s poetry is pictorial as 
well as musical. -The series of delightful pictures in 
The Circus-Day Parade are always greeted with 
appreciative chuckles. Snow in Town, by Rickman 
Mark, and Jack Frost, by Gabriel Setoun, are very 
dearly loved. 

Children like the ‘“‘Bumblebee poem,” as they 
callit. Their favorite verse in The Brook is a daintily 
humorous picture: 


Little brook, sing to me, 

Sing about a bumblebee, 

That tumbled from a lily bell 
And mumbled grumblingly, 
Because he wet the rim 

Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the lily bells looked down 
And laughed at him. 


Many long poems have little pictures in them 
that the children can appreciate: 
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Child Jesus stood by Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown; 
And all the flowers looked up at him, 
And all the stars looked down. 
—Chesterton. 


Now the chrysalis on the wall 
Breaks, and out the creature springs, 
Gladness in his being small, 
Rapture in his dusty wings. 
—Meredith. 


The old hound wags his shaggy tail, 
And I know what he would say; 
It’s over the hills we'll bound, old hound, 
Over the hills and away. 
— Meredith. 


A pitcher of mignonette 
On the tenement’s highest casement; 
Queer sort of a flower-pot, yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set 
To the little sick child in the basement; 
That pitcher of mignonette 
On the tenement’s highest casement. 
—H. C. Bunner. 


The last verse is complete, but the others are 
fragments. 

May Is Building Her House, by Richard Le Galli- 
enne, is always called for a second time, though 
many of its pictures are beyond a child’s grasp. 
This is the last verse: 


May is building her house. From the dust of things | 

She is making the songs and the flowers and the 
wings; 

From October's tossed and trodden gold 

She is making the young year out of the old; 

Yea, out of winter’s flying sleet 

She is making all the summer sweet, 

And the brown leaves spurned of November's feet 

She is changing back again to spring's. 


That is the acid test for poetry,—will children ask 
for it again and again? Every day I read poetry to 
my little flock. I take the last few minutes of the 
morning session, that they may be brought into tune 
again after the possible discords of a hard-working 
morning. I sit down in my most comfortable chair 
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and open a fat brown notebook. 
long breaths and relax to listen. 

After a poem is read, I await the verdict. If it 
pleases them they ask to have it read again. After 
the second reading, questions and explanations are 
in order, and comments of appreciation. The chil- 
dren ask the questions, of course, and provide the 
comments. 

In any group of forty children there are a few 
who are natural word lovers. 


The children draw 


Their tongues play 
with new and attractive expressions as if they were 
sweetmeats. 
phrases. 
setli; 


So I catch little echoes of pleasing 
“Pert little Bunny winks his nose,’”’ Ros- 
“He went tumble-dum-down,” Lear; ‘Will 
you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join 
the dance?” Carroll. 

One very small boy in my room will actually 
smack his lips over expressions that strike him as 
especially felicitous. ‘‘Does not the ear: try words 
as the tongue tastes meat?” The second time I read 
a poem I often hear his voice softly accompanying 
mine. He “gets it’’ the first time he likes it so well. 

Sometimes I sit silent, book in hand, and let the 
children call for the poems they remember and like. 
They call for them by their salient points. ‘“The 
Chocolate Cat’ is their name for the Sugar-Plum 
Tree and “The one about the monkey”’ describes 
Lear’s The Jumblies. That poem is some seventy 
lines long, and the monkey has only one line to his 
credit, but he is “A lovely monkey with lollipop 
paws”’ and he holds the center of the stage without 
effort. 

Some poems sink into oblivion after one reading. 
Many a poem have I copied, only to have it coldly 
sniffed at by relentless critics. They do not mind 
emotion, but they hate sentiment. Sugary rhap- 
-sodizings have an almost nauseating effect, judging 
by the expressions of small noses. Some poems are 
popular with one class, and not with the next, for 
groups of children of the same age differ greatly in 


maturity of appreciation. Other poems are peren- 
nial favorites. 


Narrative verse is pleasing to all children, even 
the matter-of-fact ones who frown perplexedly or 
contemptuously at whimsical poetry. Here come 
the old nursery favorites, The Gingerbread Man, 
They Didn’t Think, Carey; Little Gustava, Piccola, 
Thaxter; The Orange, Lamb; Lazy Charlotte, Little 
Suck-a-Thumb, from Slovenly Peter. 

The last named poem is used not only as a luxury 
but also as a medicine. Whenever a new pupil 
arrives in my room who retains a baby trick of 
thumb-sucking, some child is sure to call for this 
rhymed reproof for his benefit. Kipling has some 
bits of jungle wisdom that are also good ‘‘medicine.”’ 
Verse with a moral should be impersonal, and pief- 
erably humorous. Didactic verse and personal ser- 
mons do not “‘take.” 

The children usually make their own selection of 
poems for memorizing, and they are not daunted by 
length. Why shouldn’t they have a choice as to 
what they shall hold in their memory? They never 
choose what is mean and cheap. 

During the last half of the year I put typewritten 
copies of favorite poems where the children can read 
them at odd moments. From the first day of school 
thay have access to the more familiar nursery rhymes. 
Often when they enter school in the morning they 
find a nonsensical verse or-a line or two of seasonal 
poetry written on the board for them to puzzle 
out. 

The high-strung child needs soothing verse, the 
stolid child needs a strong tonic rhythm, the selfish 
child needs a sweeter viewpoint, the literal child 
needs a dose of humor, the scatter-brained child 
needs the ordered compactness of poetic expression, 
the coarse-grained child needs to appreciate delicacy 
and daintiness, the fastidious child needs strength 
and balance, and every child needs rhythm for his 
ears, pictures for his mind, vivid words for his vocab- 
ulary, sympathy in his heart, beauty, love, and 
sturdy ideals in his soul,—all these things you 
can give little children when you give them good 
poetry. 
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By Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 


HILE the kindergarten has been adopted by 
many countries as a philanthropic and edu- 
cational agency, it has had its most extensive devel- 
opment in the United States. Approximately 1,300 
cities have kindergartens as a part of their public 
school systems and 40 of the 48 states make special 
provision for kindergartens in their state codes. Be- 
fore the kindergarten was incorporated in public 
school systems in the United States it was supported 
by private kindergarten associations, largely as a 
philanthropic agency for the improvement of the 
condition of children living in the congested districts 
of large cities. 

As the value of the kindergarten was demon- 
strated, it began to be taken over by school boards 
and supported by public school funds. In some 
localities the kindergarten is still supported by pri- 
vate funds, and earnest efforts to bring about its 
incorporation in public school systems is still being 
carried on in many parts of the country. A recent 
movement is the formation of State Kindergarten 
Associations which are especially interested in secur- 
ing favorable State Legislation. 

The establishment of kindergartens as a part of 
school systems has presented greater difficulties than 
has the adoption of other progressive features be- 
cause in most cases special legislation was required. 
The school age had been fixed in most states before 
the kindergarten became known. This is six years 
or more in thirty-two states, and in these, the gen- 
eral school fund could not be drawn upon for the 
education of children below that age without special 
legislation. The fact that all but four of the states 
that need such laws have now passed them, is an 
evidence of the increasing interest in kindergarten 
education. 

Another evidence of growth in recent years has 
been the establishment of kindergartens in the pub- 
lic schools of many small towns of less than 2,500 
inhabitants. This means that kindergarten educa- 
tion is applicable to the needs of children in towns 
as well as in cities. The fact that a system of edu- 
cation developed among the peasant children of Ger- 
many eighty years ago has proved its adaptability 
to the needs of native and foreign children amid the 
varying conditions in village and town and city in 


the United States suggests that its principles are 
applicable to the education of children in all coun- 
tries. 

The sixty years of kindergarten development in 
the United States seem to justify several conclusions: 

1. A child may profitably begin his school life 
before he is six years of age. 

2. The kindergarten furnishes the best type of 
education for this period. 

3. The academic type of education at the begin- 
ning of a child’s school life has not proved successful 
as one child in four has to repeat his first year of 
school work in the average city of the United States. 

4. Every child should begin his school life in a 
kindergarten and there should be no break between 
the kindergarten and the grades. 

5. The period of childhood from four to eight 
years should be considered as a kindergarten-primary 
unit, and teachers should be given special training 
for this work. 

The principle that education comes by way of 
the child’s own self-activity is having an influence of 
far-reaching character on the aims and methods of 
the kindergarten and primary grades and is helping 
to unify the work. The impulses, instincts, and 
interests of the young child form the basis for the 
course of study. In the kindergarten there is no 
direct teaching in terms of reading and writing and 
number, there is no.instruction from books in the 
kindergarten. Ideas are necessary to understand 
books; ideas are gained through the senses, our first 
teachers. The kindergarten period is an experience- 
getting period. While the work is informal, in the 
kindergarten activities there are the beginnings of 
all the subjects of study. 

The kindergarten provides many kinds of play 
materials to satisfy the child’s sense hunger. He 
experiments with these materials, finds what he can 
do with them, and through them he expresses his 
ideas. Crude as this expression is, it is the begin- 
ning of fine and industrial arts. In making things 
to carry out his play purposes, the child is alse get- 
ting an idea of quantity and measurement, which 
is the beginning of arithmetic. The normal five- 
year-old child enjoys talking about what interests 
him to those around him. Spoken language is his 
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natural means of communication. All the written 
expression of later years must have for its foundation 
the spontaneous, untrammeled conversation of chil- 
dren living together. The social recitation should 
be the direct outcome of the social intercourse of 
the lower grades. The conversation periods in the 
kindergarten, the stories and rhymes, increase the 
child’s vocabulary and provide a basis for learning to 
read. The child of kindergarten age is curious, he 
comes to school an interrogation mark. The formal 
school expends its energy in turning him into a quo- 
tation mark! As one teacher remarked, ‘My chil- 
dren were full of questions when they came to me, 
but I soon took that out of them!’ But the wise 
teacher knows that curiosity is a child’s key to knowl- 
edge, and she can appreciate what Kipling wrote of 
his little daughter: 


“T keep six honest serving-men 

(They taught me all I knew); 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 

I send them over land and sea, 
I send them east and west; 

But after they have worked for me, 
I give them all a rest. 


“T let them rest from nine till five, 

For I am busy then, 

As well as breakfast, lunch, and tea, 
For they are hungry men; 

But different folk have different views, 
I know a person small— 

She keeps ten million serving-men, 
Who get no rest at all! 

She sends ’em abroad on her own affairs, 
From the second she opens her eyes— 

One million Hows, two million Wheres, 
And seven million Whys!” 


Not only does the kindergarten satisfy a child’s 
curiosity through conversation, stories, excursions, 
and experimentation with materials, but it strives 
to awaken this divine spark in the apathetic children 
whose mental life has been starved before they come 
to school. Children must live—and learn. Nam- 
ing words in a book gives but meager experience, if 
the words have no meaning. The 1A reading class 
laughed when the teacher asked, ‘“‘How large is a 
cow?’ and Sarah answered, “‘About as big as a 
mouse.’’ But Sarah had seen a mouse and she had 
never seen a cow. Their pictures had appeared on 


opposite pages in the primer, and the cow was the 
size of the mouse, hence Sarah’s generalization. 
Nature study and geography begin in the kinder- 
garten excursion to farm and market and shop. 

Songs and rhythmic activities in response to the 
piano are the beginning of the child’s music educa- 
tion, and are based on the child’s interest in rhythm. 
He is not only interested in rhythm, but the young 
child is dramatic, he delights in playing out the life 
around him. The kindergarten believes that ‘‘play 
is the serious business of childhood.”’ Through imi- 
tative play the child enters vicariously into others’ 
experience, and begins to draw upon the ethical and 
spiritual inheritance of the race. 

The kindergarten satisfies the child’s need for 
companionship. ‘“Teach children by children,”’ said 
Jean Paul Richter more than one hundred years ago. 
“If men were made for men, so are children for chil- 
dren, only much more beautifully.”” In the happy 
atmosphere of the kindergarten children are free to 
learn from one another. But back of all the appar- 
ent freedom, is the guidance of the wise teacher who 
realizes that the most important part of education 
is the establishment of right habits and attitudes, 
and that the most delicate part of her task is the 
direction of untrained wills and the development of 
personality. 


The kindergarten is a miniature community made 
up of children in the most plastic stage of develop- 


ment. The ideal of such a community has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Dewey in School and Society. ‘‘When 
the school introduces and trains each child of soci- 
ety into membership within such a little community, 
saturating him with the spirit of service, and pro- 
viding him with the instruments of effective self- 
direction, we shall have the deepest guarantee of a 
larger society which is worthy, lovely, and harmo- 
nious.””’ 

“Little community,” “larger society’’—in those 
two expressions lies the explanation of the relation of 
the kindergarten to this great union of countries 
bordering on the Pacific. For what are nations but 
an aggregate of men who were once innocent children, 
and the children who are entering for the first time 
the portals of the school hold the fate of nations in 
their hands. I remember two lines from a poem 
that I recited in school when I was a little girl. 


These lines always troubled and perplexed me. 


“When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men.”’ 


I would try to form a concept of a nation that 
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was not made up of men, with something of the same 
bewilderment that I used to try to solve the problem 
as to whether a waterfall would make a noise if there 
were no one there to hear it! Nations or schools, 
it is all the same, we forget the individual in the mass. 
And in this connection, | am happy to represent the 
youngest children in our schools, because I think that 
I may justly claim that the kindergarten has placed 
more emphasis upon the development of the indi- 
vidual child than other parts of the school system. 
This has been the result not only of the theory that 
each child must develop through his own activity, 
but because the kindergarten has been less under the 
domination of a formal curriculum, and has been 
privileged to develop children instead of subjects of 
study. The contribution of the kindergarten to the 
school is its emphasis upon the social character of 
education. And it stands at the strategic place, the 
entrance to the school. 

Every child must at some time make the transi- 
tion from the family circle to the larger life of society. 
If his family life has ben normal and happy, if his 
first experience in school is what it should be, the 
transition from the home society to the larger soci- 
ety of the school will be a natural one. The child 
has learned obedience to his father and mother, he 
has shared in the work and play of the family group. 
In beginning his school life, he engages in a more 
definite round of duties, and through the ordered 
life of thirty or more boys and girls of his own age he 
grows into a more conscious ideal of behavior. The 
enrichment of life through larger social contacts 
develops in him a larger loyalty. He is uncon- 
sciously entering into his citizenship, and his loyalty 
to the school and the ideals it embodies is the germ 
of his larger loyalty to the state. 

In addition to this growth in citizenship in a 
school community, the school makes a more conscious 
appeal in patriotic exercises. If the schoolroom is 
a real society so that there is harmony between the 
ideals presented in patriotic teaching and the social 
order of the schoolroom, then the ideals of citizen- 
ship will be made more conscious.. But when chil- 
dren are taught one set of principles, and made to 
live according to other principles, ‘‘actions speak 
louder’’ to them ‘“‘than words.” 

A schoolroom that is an autocracy is not teach- 
ing children how to exercise self-control, but is train- 
ing them to be dependent upon external control. 
Every schoolroom should be a small democracy where 
children learn to make laws and to obey them. Chil- 
dren in our United States of America do not learn 
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citizenship by memorizing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but by living with their fellows according 
to its principles. Children may go through the form 
of saluting the flag, repeating such words as, “One 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” 
when the deeper impression made by the practice of 
the schoolroom may be cultivating a selfish individ- 
ualism based upon competition. 

The significance of the kindergarten as the first 
step in school education is the democratic nature of 
its organization. It takes children when they are 
most impressionable and it helps every child to find 
himself in the school society. It takes children as it 
finds them. If a child has come from a home where 
he has either been spoiled by foolish indulgence, or 
where he has been crushed or made rebellious by 
arbitrary authority, it is through the instrumentality 
of the kindergarten that he can be brought into the 
right relations with his fellows. This social adjust- 
ment is the only sure foundation for his future life 
as a member of the school community. 

The kindergarten has leisure for this kind of 
‘“‘*human-engineering.”’ It was created to meet the 
needs of children. A child’s natural attitude is that 
of ‘‘a little friend to all the world.”’ If, through an 
abnormal experience, he has lost this birthright of 
friendliness, it must be restored to him. To get on 
with other people is a fine habit for individuals and 
for nations alike. As some one has said, ‘All the 
abuses which are the objects of reform are uncon- 
sciously amended in the intercourse of friends.” 
We need to cultivate in our youth more understand- 
ing of one another. ‘‘What, then, is our neighbor? 
Thou hast regarded his thought, his feeling, as some- 
thing different from thine. Thou hast said, ‘A pain 
in him is not like a pain in me, but something far 
easier to bear.’ He seems to thee a little less living 
than thou; his life is dim, it is cold, it is a pale fire 
beside thy own burning desires * * * So, dimly and 
by instinct hast thou lived with thy neighbor, and 
hast known him not, being blind. Thou has made 
(of him) a thing, no self at all. Have done with this 
illusion, and simply try to learn the truth. Pain is 
pain, joy is joy, everywhere, even as in thee.” 

But while the school must cultivate sympathy 
and understanding from the kindergarten on up 
through the university, we must not forget that no 
individual can become a worthy member of society 
unless he has been given the opportunity for self- 
realization. How can he think of his neighbor as a 
“Self,” when he has been cramped into a ‘““Thing’’? 
The child owes school and society loyalty, but it can 
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only be the highest kind of loyalty when these insti- 
tutions have helped him to live up to the highest 
that is in him. 

A New York schoolmaster writes: ‘‘When the 
boy grows up and looks with a man’s eyes down the 
years he knows what he had a right to expect. He 
knows then that he should have received that gift 
of soul growth, should have been handed his talent 
that he might have increased it tenfold. He will 
remember the overcrowded class room. Why was 
that done? . He will question our upside-down proc- 
ess of education that crams a head full of facts ar? 
leaves the spirit of the child starving. There is no 
money. ‘Bread and butter,’ ‘facts not theories,’ 
‘fads and fancies,’ ‘waste of taxpayers’ money,’ are 
hurled at the teachers’ heads when they ask for the 
things that make for culture and the intelligent use 
of leisure. Stupid. Feed the soul to its content. 
Satisfy its craving for the better things. The spirit 
of discontent will be laid. It is a man who looks 
back upon a cheated childhood who becomes a men- 
ace to public peace. He is neither fad nor fancy. 
He is not cheap. He holds a bill of arrears against 
society, and he intends to collect it. If society were 
wise it would incur no such debts.”’ 

And yet nations go on incurring debts to their 
youngest citizens in terms of cheated childhood. 
In times of war, a nation takes stock of her youth, 
and tries to overcome in a few months the neglect 
that has been going on through all the formative years. 
But all the millions of babies and young children, 
the little citizens of the great peace army, a nation’s 
most precious possession, are they not worth con- 
sideration? In the majority of communities the 
most neglected period of childhood is the pre-school 
period. New Zealand, with the lowest rate of infant 
mortality among nations, England, with the provision 
for nursery schools for children from two to six, have 
set the standard for other nations. But in general, 
society is not awake to the significance of this period. 

Dr. Gesell of Yale University says: ‘The kinder- 
garten derives much of its power from the fact that 
it lies within the borders of the pre-school period, 
which, all things considered, is the most important 
period in the whole span of development. The very 
laws of growth make these the most formative of all 
years. The years of pre-school childhood are for- 
gotten but they do not ever completely depart; they 
are registered in the submerged portions of the men- 
tal life which they helped to create, and there they 


continue to dispose and predispose the latter day 
individual.” 


It is the importance of this early period that 
justifies the claim that kindergartens should be part 
of every national program of education and we need 
to place more emphasis not only upon the kinder- 
garten where a child may begin his education in the 
elementary school, but upon the whole elementary 
school. Higher education is important, but for 
many years to come, in every nation, the great mass 
of children will have only an elementary school edu- 
cation. Eighty-nine per cent of all the school chil- 
dren in the United States are enrolled in the elemen- 
tary-schools. Of what use are high school gymna- 
siums to the boys and girls of stunted growth who 
have gone to work? How can interests and apti- 
tudes be discovered in the Junior High School, if 
the interests and aptitudes of the young child have 
been ignored, and if he has been subjected to a me- 
chanical régime for six of the most precious years of 
his life? No, if any nation would build aright, it 
must build from the bottom up, not from the top 
down. The human engineering that should be be- 
gun in the kindergarten must be carried on in the 
grades. 

Every child is the Nation’s ward, and if he has 
not had a fair start in life, the school must help the 
child to start again. A child’s health should be the 
primary consideration in his school career. Health 
should be given as important a place in recruiting 
the great peace army of children, as it was in re- 
cruiting soldiers for the war. As has been stated, 
the kindergarten, because of its flexible program, has 
an unusual opportunity to discover the child’s 
strength and his weakness, and the right standards 
for health and development should be established at 
the beginning of his school life. Too often, however, 
the large play spaces of the kindergarten room, the 
play apparatus, outdoor play, and excursions are 
left behind when a child leaves the kindergarten. 
The normal activities of childhood should be carried 
on into the elementary school if the nation is to build 
up the health of its future citizens. 

The elementary school must not only carry on 
the health program of the kindergarten, but it must 
carry on those activities which foster intellectual 
growth. Children beyond the kindergarten are still 
“‘sense-hungry.’’ Work with materials of various 


kinds, excursions and dramatic play, enrich the 
child’s intellectual life and bring the life of the school 
into touch with the life outside. : 

An Irish mother in Boston said, ‘Believe in the 
kindergarten? 
in 


Shure I do! I’ve had five children 
It helps the children to git hold of their 
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brains and when their studies come down upon ‘em, 
it makes ’em able to bear it!’ This may be a gen- 
erous tribute to the kindergarten but in the right 
kind of a school the 3 R’s do not ‘“‘descend”’ upon the 
little victim after a halcyon period in the kindergar- 
ten. In the true conception of a child’s develop- 
ment, from the time he is a baby he is “‘getting hold 
of his brain’ through the experiences that come to 
him. 

Education is only a more conscious selection of 
certain types of experience. ‘‘Studies’’ must grow 
out of real experience instead of being a substitute 
for it. If children in the primary grades are forced 
to spend all their time on the drill aspect of the ‘3 
R’s,”’ they are being given no material for real think- 
ing. It is only in real situations that we test our 
thinking. Facts are easily forgotten, but a thinking 
attitude should be cultivated in these little citizens 
in the making. Kilpatrick describes this kind of 
education as training children to be “‘better citizens, 
alert, able to think and act, too intelligently critical 
to be easily hoodwinked either by politicians or by 
patent medicines, self-reliant, ready of adaptation 
to the new social conditions that impend.”’ And 
when the spirit of service is coupled with this qual- 
ity of self-reliance, we have the promise of ‘‘a larger 
society which is worthy, lovely, and harmonious.” 

It is difficult to describe in words a kindergarten 
society of little children, but we are fortunate in 
meeting here, in Honolulu, where there have been 
developed under Miss Frances Lawrence’s supervi- 
sion kindergartens that represent the best in modern 
thought. And we are fortunate in having a kinder- 
garten in session during the conference so that we 
can see the satisfaction which little children enjoy 
in the right kind of kindergarten. The younger the 
child, the more difficult it is for him to voice his real 
desires, to plead his own cause. If all the children 
in these lands of the Pacific could form a Children’s 
Crusade, and pass before our eyes in a great and won- 


derful procession, I think we should feel in the deep- 
est parts of our natures that nothing that we have 
to give is too precious for these children who are the 
hope of the world. 

In developing any program of education it is 
necessary to discuss machinery and organization, 
but let us not forget the children for whose welfare 
we are met together. And so, in closing, it is the 
children themselves that I want to bring before the 
conference in Angelo Patri’s words: 

“Each day and every day, to school, and from 
school, | meet you. You smile, and the welcome in 
your eyes is wonderful to see. Do you feel that you 
have need of me? Know then, oh, my children, that 
I have far more need of you. The burdens of men 
are heavy and you make them light. The feet of 
men know not where to go and you show them the 
way. The souls of men are bound and you make 
them free. It is because of you that the world grows 
and grows, in brotherly love. I look a thousand 
years ahead and I see, not men, ships, inventions, 
buildings, poems, but children, shouting, happy chil- 
dren. You, my beautiful people, are the dreams, 
the hopes, the meaning of the world.”’ 


This conference had great significance in view of the present-world situation. 
It was composed of delegates and visitors from about twenty-five nations bordering 
upon the Pacific. Its program included educational problems of common interest 
and it aimed to promote friendship and amity between the countries represented. 

The initial step in calling the conference was taken at the request of the Pan- 


. Pacific Union, by Dr. P. P. Claxton, then United States Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, and his assistant, Dr. Frank E. Bunker. The Secretary of the Interior gave 
his approval and co-operation, and at the request of the Secretary of the Interior 
the State Department issued the formal invitations. These were sent out by the 
Pan-Pacific Union to individual educators, universities, and other educational 
institutions. 

The official delegates from the United States were Frank E. Bunker, formerly 
of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Edward O. Sisson, President of 
the State University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; Thos. E. Finegan, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
Emeritus of Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal.; Frederick L. Burk, Presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal.; Frank B. Cooper, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash.; Julia Wade Abbot, Specialist in Kindergarten 
Education, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Miss Abbot was the only 
woman on the list of official delegates. In addition to these there were several 
others in attendance as visitors: among these was Miss Barbara Greenwood of 
the Kindergarten Department of the Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who represented the International Kindergarten Union. 


Address given at Pan-Pacific Educational Conference, held in Honolulu, August 11-21. 
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A Month of Moving Pictures 


By Emily M. Pryor, South Pasadena, Cal. 


HE first of January in Southern California 
brings an event of more than local interest, 
for on that day is held each year the Pasadena Tour- 
nament of Roses. Many of the neighboring com- 
munities participate in this holiday celebration by 
entering floats in the parade, and by mingling with 
the crowd that watches the really beautiful pageant 
as it passes through gayly decorated streets. 

Floats representing the industries or distinguish- 
ing natural features of different localities, automo- 
biles covered with flowers, numerous city bands, 
troops of horses, a flower-decked fire department, 
all draw forth enthusiasm as they pass. The Pasa- 
dena schools enter floats, and children as well as 
grown people ride in them, so it is not surprising 
that even the smallest children claim the parade as 
their own. 

Of all the attractions there are two, which, be- 
cause of their novelty, are the most talked about in 
the kindergartens, when we return on the second of 
January, after the Christmas holidays. First in pop- 
ularity is a great truck load of snow from some 
near-by mountain resort, which finds its way into 
the crowd in the form of snowballs, and, second, the 
horses, now almost unknown animals to the little 
children of this region, stepping proudly with collars 
of roses around their necks and saddle clothes of 
flowers. 

Wherever there is freedom of initiative among 
children in the primary grades, play and hand work 
take on the tournament form. Bicycles, wagons, 
and doll carriages come to school decorated with 
flowers, and are admired individually, for seldom do 
enough arrive on one day to form a parade. 

In the kindergarten a very common form of rep- 
resentation is the pasteboard box float, with milk 
bottle top wheels, decorated with parquetry or tis- 
sue paper flowers. The younger children in the kin- 
dergarten of which I write, produced such a parade, 
filled the vehicles with dolls in paper sashes and 
hats, and, on an appointed day, led by the kindergar- 
ten band, took their floats on a route over block 
bridges and between tables, with great pleasure to 
themselves and the thirty children of the older group. 

It was in this older group that the moving pic- 
ture idea originated. Most of these children had 


made box floats the year before, and, as there seemed 
to the teacher a need for more drawing among them, 
they found paper and crayon awaiting their use. 
This form of parade representation offers a legiti- 
mate outlet for the kindergarten child’s joy in put- 
ting-on color, and soon the space above the black- 
board presented a very creditable procession, one 
float after another following around the room. 

At the beginning of the second week a child an- 
nounced that his mother had seen the Tournament 
Parade in moving pictures the night before, and a 
wish was expressed to make ours a ‘‘movie.’”” Much 
discussion followed, suggestions were rejected, others 
accepted, with the result that the most popular pic- 
tures were removed from the wall (each piece of 5 by 
9 inch paper showing one float) and pinned one after 
another on a wide strip of ribbon roll paper, which 
had for years been in a drawer awaiting use. 

The plan for showing came from one of the 
younger children, who must have seen a panorama 
toy of some kind. Two children stood, one at each 
end of a small table, raised high enough for all the 
audience to see, and one rolled as the other unrolled 
the film, the pictures moving across the table be- 
tween them. There was no spool of any kind used, 
the paper was rolled loosely on itself, and the chil- 
dren handled it with surprising ease. 


The popularity of the moving picture was imme- 


diate. During the next few days many floats were 


drawn, and, if accepted by the group, were added to 
the parade, until the film took several minutes to 
show. Short individual parade films began to come 
from home and among the small children strips of 
wrapping or newspaper, rubbed with stripes and 
patches of color and called ‘‘pretties,’”’ were numer- 
ous. 

Every day toward the end of the morning chil- 
dren arranged the chairs in rows and made ready 
for the showing of the pictures, and even the crudest 
were received with interest. 

As paper and crayon were kept conveniently at 
hand, the older group decided to make another long 
film. Ten subjects were suggested, and the story of 
The Three Bears was chosen. Feeling that this was 
an opportunity for more definite organization of 
purpose and for good illustrative drawing, the teacher 


ta 
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so far controlled the discussion as to get from the 
children definite suggestions for the scenes which 
would best tell the story, and three or four children 


volunteered to draw each scene. These competitive 
drawings were pinned up for a day or two, and the 
favorite selected by vote, and so day by day the film 
was made, and the action in the pictures was really 
good and told the story well. 

Three little girls, disappointed that Three Bears, 
rather than Santa Claus, had been selected for illus- 
tration, now asked to make a Santa Claus picture. 
The interest of many of the group had turned to 
the making of other things, so these three drew in- 
dustriously at a table by themselves. They pro- 
duced ten or twelve separate houses, the windows 
adorned with wreaths; then as many decorated 
Christmas trees, the same height as the houses, but 
which, they explained, belonged in them; then a 
number of houses with Santa going down the chim- 
ney; fewer interiors with Santa Claus in the fire- 
place or filling stockings; and finally one bed con- 
taining two sleeping children. The conception and 
execution were entirely their own, and the teacher 
saw most of the drawings for the first time when she 
pinned them on the paper strip. 

Soon after the first film was shown, one of the 
older boys brought the words ‘‘Rose Parade,”’ crudely 
printed on a strip of paper, and it was attached to 
the blank space at the beginning of that roll. A 
name for each film was of course thereafter required, 
and produced with rubber stamp letters. 

One child brought some silhouettes, Mother Goose 
illustrations, which he had cut out and mounted on 


separate cards. These were shown, and an old roll 


of patterns for drawing, taken from the top of a toy 
blackboard, which one day made its appearance, 
was mended and proved a popular exhibit, even 
though it had to be rolled from above and below. - 
Meanwhile the social side of the project had 
grown, the band played as the audience was seated; 
all the window shades were drawn and the electric 
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lights turned on; occasionally tickets were required 
at the door; and individual numbers, songs, and 
dances were added to the program. 

The teacher watched the appearance of these 
vaudeville features with some apprehension, fearing 
the impress of the music hall type of execution, but 
the songs remained for the most part those learned 
at kindergarten or Sunday school, and the dances 
perfectly childlike, tripping and skipping about, with 
at worst a dancing school bow at the end. 

The two rooms of first grade children, and the 
second grade, were invited, one room at a time, and 
they enjoyed the pictures as much as did the pro- 
ducers. 

With the February promotion and the coming in 
of a group of babies, the moving picture interest was 
lost, and was not even mentioned until May, when 
again the older children asked first to see the old 
films, and then added a bird picture. The common 
birds were outlined on paper by the teacher, and 
colored with crayon or paint by the children, who 
used the colored bird plates as models. This film 
was a long time in the making, and the name of each 
bird was required rubber-stamped beneath his pic- 
ture. One day during the spring revival the younger 
children, who had been making paper dolls, supplied 
a fashion show, by fastening all of their dolls with 
paper clips to a long strip of paper. ; 

An expanding hospitality prompted some of the 
children to invite the third grade to see the moving 
pictures, and again the teacher’s fears, this time that 
these older children would make fun of the perform- 
ance, were groundless. Never was more attentive 
and appreciative audience, and the comments, ‘Gee, 
but that’s a good idea,’ and “Miss W., can’t we 
make a film?” resulted in a production illustrating 

The Musicians of Bremen. 

Is there not in this moving picture project an 
idea capable of development, which could well be 
used as motive in illustrative drawing by supervisors 
of public school art? 
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The Social Project as a Factor in the Child’s Development 


By Eliza P. Hayes, Edgewood, R. I. 


| "petal is the training of the individual for 

life experiences, leading him to become a good 
citizen in a democracy, of which he isa part. If this 
is the goal toward which those who have the care of 
little children must aim, then they cannot begin too 
early training the child for this end. 

The project method, which deals with purpose- 
ful activity, follows the lines of modern psychology 
and presents all teaching, not as subject-matter, but 
as vital and interesting problems. 

According to psychology the child develops more 
rapidly through the group than individually, and 
there is no better opportunity afforded for group 
experiences than through the kindergarten, hence 
there should be sufficient kindergartens established to 
enable each individual child to have the chance to grow 
through contact with a social group of his own age. 

If mothers and teachers are to be responsible 
for the future citizens, then they must seriously con- 
sider the important steps recuired for good citizen- 
ship. One educator gives the following fve steps 
as the important ones: organization, participation, 
co-operation, consideration, and appreciation. 

If we wish the child to respond to any social situ- 
ation then we must provide right conditions for that 
response. With the desire that her children have a 
broader and better opportunity for social group co- 
operation, the writer has given them some interest- 
ing experiences during the past year, by having them 
visit other kindergartens in their vicinity. 

The first experience was a visit to a neighboring 
school where the children were mostly Americans. 
There were, however, a few colored children, and it 
was soon evident that racial prejudice was starting, 
which would have to be torn down. 

The two groups, organized for the time being 
into one, did not seem to bring out the response and 
co-operation desired. ‘There was no spontaneity and 
seemingly not much interest. A return visit from 
this same school was with like results. 

A little later it was proposed that the children 
accept an invitation to visit this same school again, 
One little girl seemed strongly to object. Upon be- 
ing questioned as to why she did not wish to go the 
child said, ‘I don’t like the ‘nigger’ children.” All 
then had a talk and the thought of equality of all 


God’s little children was expressed. One little girl 
said, ‘‘We should like the colored children. My 
minister says the colored people are just as good as 
the white, and | think they are.”’ After expressions 
from different individuals in the group it was decided 
that all would enjoy going, and would try to make 
every one have a happy time. 

That morning was most successful. Opportu- 
nity for free expression along industrial lines was 
given. ‘The children co-operated in a marked de- 
gree. The little girl who had voiced the racial prej- 
udice was seen sitting at a table with one of the col- 
ored children, doing some industrial work. The 
children shared their orchestral instruments with 
our children, and had a pleasing concert. Each one 
was ready to do his part in participating, and when 
“Coodby” was said, all expressed a desire to repeat 
the visit. 

This experience was very gratifying to the writer, 
for she saw racial prejudice, a great barrier to good 
citizenship, melt away. After this, a few excursions 
of these two groups of children were taken, and al- 
ways with pleasing results. 

The next visit was made to a group of children, 
wholly unlike our own, mostly foreigners. This was 
in the spring and on the walk to this school a field of 
flowers was passed. The children were anxious to 
stop and pick flowers for the children they were to 
visit. Although the walk was long and time seemed 
short, this opportunity of expressing thoughtfulness 
and consideration could not be passed by, and the 
children were allowed to stop and freely pick. 

When they reached the school, they presented 
their flowers, which immediately seemed to open up 
a spirit of friendliness. The children generously 
shared their toys, played games together, choosing 
each other from the two groups, and when the good- 
by time came, the little friends they visited picked 
a bunch of nasturtiums which were growing in a 
window box and gave to their visiting guests. As 
the children visiting could not raise flowers, owing 
to a dark north room with no sunshine, the flowers 
were much appreciated. 

There seemed to be constant growth in this social 
project, each experience being more satisfactory than 
the preceding. 
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The last visit was to still another group of chil- 
dren in a neighboring school. These children had 
had visits from other schools and were fully prepared 
to show a lovely spirit of hospitality. They met 
their little friends as they reached the door, invited 
them in, and showed them where to put their hats. 
Then the little guests were taken by individuals and 
shown the toys and were asked to share them. 

The children of both groups were about the same 
type, and their social experience was wonderful. 
Freedom without abuse, quiet hospitality, politeness, 
and joy were expressed the entire morning. 

It was so satisfactory that a picnic was planned 
for the following week. This was organized so that 
both groups would have a chance to co-operate and 
each individual to be a participant. 
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The group visited arranged for ice cream 
cones, etc. One little boy loaned his express team 
for carrying all the things. The other group pro- 
vided fancy crackers, and each child shared in the 
total expense. 

The day for the picnic was a beautiful one, and 
all were happy to get into the country, pick flowers, 
lie under the trees; frolic in the grass, and share this 
joy together. They looked forward to a similar ex- 
perience in the fall. 

The writer is convinced that these social projects 
are very valuable in training the children for citizen- 
ship. They require strong organization, co-opera- 
tion, participation, consideration, and appreciation, 
which are the five important steps in the training 
for this end. 
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Free Hand Cutting of Letters 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Springfield, Mass. 


UT paper in squares or oblongs the size you wish 
the letters. A convenient size for first work 
is 2 or 2% inch squares. 

Do not try to cut the letters in the order they 
come in the alphabet or in the word, but first cut 
the simplest and work up to the more difficult. 

Always cut the letter I whether it is to be used 
or not. This is to establish the width of the other 
letters. 

The dotted lines used in the illustrations repre- 
sent folds and are used as guides in cutting. Cut 
the letters in the order given in the illustrations. 

First cut I several times from a square not only 
to get straight cutting, but also to establish a width 
for all letters. 

When cutting L try to have both arms the same 
width as I. 

Notice in T the upright cut is only half the width 
of I. 

H uses the double fold. This second fold gives 
the height of the lower cut. 

For E the fold is the horizontal diameter and 
there are some cuts after the paper is unfolded. 


F is cut very much like E, but the top arm is the 
full width of the square. 

R, P, and B use the double fold of the paper. 

C is cut similar to O only use the double fold of 
the paper as guide in cutting the opening. 

D folds on the horizontal diameter and upper 
right hand cerners are rounded. 

The square for G is first folded on the horizontal 
diameter, then unfolded, and cut as shown in illus- 
tration. Care should be taken to keep all sides of 
the letter the same width. 

J is cut similar to U only the double fold is used 
as a guide for the last cut. 

Q may be cut from a % inch larger square than 
the rest of the letters. Cut the outside strips first, 
then the remaining cuts. 

The horizontal fold is used for N and K. 

M and W require the double fold. 

X is cut much like V, but note that the paper is 
folded twice. 

Y and A require the double fold. 

Notice in Z and S the cuts are from the opposite 
sides of the square and S has the horizontal fold as a 
guide. 
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Diagrams for Free Hand Cutting of Letters 
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Diagrams for Free Hand Cutting of Letters 


To the New Year 


ONE song for thee, New Year, Teach us, New Year, to be 
One universal prayer; Free men among the free; 
Teach us—all other teachings far above— Our only master Duty, with no God 
To hide dark Hate beneath the wings of Love; Save one—our Maker—monarchs of the sod! 
To slay all hatred, strife, Teach us with all its might, 
And live the larger life! Its darkness and its light, 
To bind the wounds that bleed; Its heart-beat tremulous, 
To lift the fallen, lead the blind Its grief, its gloom, 
As only Love can lead— Its beauty and its bloom— 
To live for all mankind! God made the world for us! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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The New Education from the Standpoint of the New Graduate 


By Susan M. Lee, Boston 


E are living at the present time in an age of 
transition. The world is passing through a 
period of upheaval and change, a period of social 
unrest, a period of criticism and reconstruction. This 
unstable state of things is owing in part to the war, 
and in part to the natural sequence of events in the 
progress of civilization. Whether the war has 
affected education, and whether the so-called Pro- 
gressive Movement has received any new incentive 
or added vigor from the war, cannot be definitely 
stated. The new movement in education, which 
really started before the war, was bound to come 
sometime, in some form or other, just as woman suf- 
frage was bound to come. The world never stands 
still, and an institution usually lasts only a certain 
length of time before criticism arises and changes 
take place. Changes must come if civilization is to 
advance. 
Froebel, the father of the kindergarten, with his 
predecessor in educational experiment, Pestalozzi, 


and his more distant predecessors in thought, Locke 
and Rousseau, revolutionized education for little 


children. Froebel founded the kindergarten, thereby 
establishing a new principle and a new method of 
education. And now, in the last few years, has come 
another movement for change. There is not so 
wide a gap between the kindergarten and the new 
education of today, however, as formerly existed 
between the old strict school (with its book learning 
-and its long hours) and the Froebelian kindergarten, 
with its freedom, its hand work, and its games. 
There is, nevertheless, a gap, and a discussion of the 
new method, its advantages and disadvantages, may 
well begin with a discussion of the old method, or, 
in other words, the kindergarten, in order that we 
may, before discarding kindergarten, consider its 
merits and demerits and weigh its value. 

The kindergarten (as we have already learned) 
was founded by Froebel in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Froebel taught the children 
himself, and after a while other kindergartens were 
started in Germany. Froebel also opened a school 
for teachers. In 1851, late in Froebel’s life, the 
kindergartens in Prussia were closed because they 
tended to make the children think for themselves, 
tended to make them independent instead of sub- 


servient to the state. This was a crushing blow to 
Froebel; and he admitted that the future of the 
kindergarten was in America. 

John Dewey, who might be called the father of 
the new method in education, has spoken of education 
as a factor in democracy. This is an important 
point. Ina land where the people rule, the individ- 
ual must learn independence and self-expression, but 
he must also learn co-operation and service; and the 
school is man’s first community. 

It is to Elizabeth Peabody that we owe the in- 
troduction of the kindergarten into America. She 
went to Germany, talked to Frau Froebel, who was 
carrying on Froebel’s work, and visited kindergar- 
tens, bringing home with her, when she returned to 
America, the idea of the kindergarten. Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, a wealthy philanthropist of Boston, be- 
came greatly interested in kindergartens, and with 
her help it was possible to establish a number of kin- 
dergartens in Boston. Later, these kindergartens 
were taken over by the city. One of the first kin- 
dergartens to be established in Boston was the one 
at Elizabeth Peabody House, with Miss Peabody 
herself as its teacher. 

In those early days kindergartners were hampered 
by the large number of children, owing to the small 
number of kindergartens. They were hampered, 
also, by hostile criticism from the public and from 
the primary school where education was still formal 
and restricted. . The pioneer teachers were enthusi- 
asts, however, and through their efforts and their 
perseverance kindergartens not only survived but 
spread, until now there are kindergartens all over 
this country. Not only have the kindergartens in- 
creased, but kindergarten ideas have begun to pene- 
trate into the primary school. Kindergarten mate- 
rial is being used in the grades, the making of toy 
villages, etc., has begun to be popular, and morning 
talks have become an important part of the primary 
curriculum. 

Kindergartners in the early days. held strictly to 
Froebelian material and to the Froebelian method, 
following his teachings closely and to the letter. 
Now they have begun to break away from the ex- 
actly prescribed interpretation of Froebel’s theories, 
realizing that with the development of modern life 


a 


and modern ideas of education it is necessary to 
make changes. There is less formalism in method 
than there used to be. The children do not always 
sing a ‘“‘good-bye’”’ song and they do not always sing 
‘“‘a game, a new game,” or a similar song, as an intro- 
duction to the games. 

Now let me refer to the theory and principles for 
which the kindergarten stands. The name “kin- 
dergarten’”’ suggests one of Froebel’s fundamental 
ideas. The kindergarten is a garden of children in 
which the child gradually unfolds, as the flower, 
from within out. The kindergarten is a_ place 
wherein the human plant may receive the nourish- 
ment dnd care that it needs at a particular stage of 
its growth. When I say growth I do not mean 
growth through food and drink, for Froebel, who 
was a great believer in family life, would be the last 
to recommend for children in general anything which 
approached a day nursery. By nourishment | mean 
physical nourishment, in the sense of the training of 
the body and of the muscles, intellectual nourish- 
ment, and moral or spiritual nourishment. Froe- 
bel believed that the tendencies and powers of a 
child had each its own special time for development, 
and must be developed accordingly. Imagination, 
for instance, manifests itself most strongly in the 
years, roughly speaking, from four to six. A child 
must be developed along its lines of growth. 

A second fundamental idea of Froebel’s was that 
play is a valuable factor in the education of a child. 
It is through play that he becomes acquainted with 
his environment, and it is through play that he 
learns to know and understand his world. Only 
through experiencing in his play the duties of the 
mother, or the galloping of a horse, can he learn what 
it is like to be a mother, what it feels like to be a 
horse. This dramatic play of the young child will 
help to broaden his sympathies and strengthen his 
ties with the people, animals, and inanimate objects 
of his environment. You have all noticed how a 
child endows with life the mountains, the trees, even 
the very stones. ‘‘What does the sun say, mother?”’ 
and similar questions are well known to the mothers 
of small children. 

A third fundamental idea of Froebel’s is his idea 
of self-activity. Self-activity is almost a kindergar- 
ten slogan, and let us note here that it has become a 
slogan of the new education also. By self-activity 
we mean that a child should do things for himself 
and work out his own ideas. Be careful not to im- 

pose your ideas, the ideas of an adult mind, too 
much upon him; and do not be tempted, by an in- 
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terest in the excellence of the result, to do too much 
of his hand work for him. Try, in the talks, to 
bring out his ideas and help him to express his own 
thoughts. 

Froebel’s idea in introducing blocks, sewing, 
clay, and also songs, stories, and games, into the 
kindergarten, was to acquaint the child with his en- 
vironment, with its physical objects, with the facts 
of nature, and with the social relationships, and also 
with moral and spiritual laws. Froebel loved chil- 
dren, and I am sure that it was his desire, as it should 
be ours, that the kindergarten should be a happy 
place. Happiness is the heritage of childhood. 

These principles that I have mentioned: (1) 
that education should be along the lines of growth; 
(2) that play is important in the education of a 
child; (3) that the self-activity of the child should 
be an aim of the kindergarten, and (4) that educa- 
tion should connect the child with his environment; 
these four things form, in the main, Froebel’s theory 
of education. 

And now just a word as to the value of all this. 
In the first place, the importance of developing the 
child’s imagination should be seriously considered ° 
by the teacher. As I have said, the kindergarten 
age is the great imaginative or ‘‘dramatic’’ period of 
the child’s life. Imagination is too important a 
factor in the life of man to be safely underestimated 
and neglected at this its time of blossoming. Imagi- 
nation enables us to see the other man’s point of 
view. It helps us to formulate more clearly our 
own ideals. It aids our originality and our creative 
ability; and finally it enriches our lives by increasing 
our power to visualize things which we have seen 
in the past, things which we hope to see in the future, 
and things which are merely creations of the imagi- 
nation of another, such as fairy palaces and elfin 
revels. 

Of course we all know, in this modern age, the 
value of play. We must insure the existence of real 
and vital play in the kindergarten, by providing the 

children with the proper space and material, and by 
tactful and understanding guidance, suggesting, for 
instance, if they have built various scattered houses 
in the sand, that they combine them to make a vil- 
lage. 

Self-activity is of the greatest importance. We 
learn much through doing. The value of “learning 
through doing’’ is constantly stressed in Dewey’s 
Schools of Tomorrow. The originality and creative 
power of children should be developed. We do not 
wish to turn out men and women completely depend- 
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ent on others for physical and intellectual aid. We, 
of course, want our children to fit harmoniously into 
the community in which they live, but we want them 
also to think for themselves, and we want them to 
give something of value to the world. 

As for connecting the child with his environment, 
that also is of value. We want him to love and 
appreciate nature, we want him to understand his 
dependence on the members of his family, on the 
baker, the carpenter, etc., and we want him to learn 
certain moral laws, such as courtesy, kindness, and 
consideration for others. 

I should like to stress particularly the social value 
of the kindergarten. Froebel emphasized the social 
value of the games, of doing something all together. 
The child of this age needs and craves companion- 
ship, and he should have it. He needs to play with 
other children in order to test his own strength, phys- 
ical and intellectual, and also because of the value 
of learning to get on with other children. This is 
one of the kindergarten’s chief excuses for being. 

Kindergarten teaching, like most other impor- 
tant work, is a skilled and trained profession. We 
sometimes question whether kindergartens would 
be necessary if home environment and mothers were 
all that they should be. One answer is that the 
kindergarten is such a specialized field that very few 
mothers would be as good instructors of their chil- 
dren as would trained teachers. And the other 
answer is that given above, namely, that the kinder- 
garten supplies the child with the companionship of 
other children of his own age, and with games and 
activities which this makes possible. 

Let us turn now to the new education, in order 
that we may see its value and compare it with kin- 
dergarten, thus showing up any defects of either 
system. Kindergartners in these days are sometimes 
divided into two camps: the conservative and the 
radical. The conservative may be called the Froe- 
belian kindergartner, for the conservative still clings 
to the use of the Mother-Play, a book in which Froe- 
bel’s philosophy of education is set forth by means 
of pictures, rhymes, and commentaries. The 
Mother-Play forms the basis of much of the work in 
the kindergarten. The talks and stories center 
about the Mother-Play as do, also, to a certain extent, 
the other activities. The children cut out fruit and 
vegetables in the week during which the Mother-Play 
talk is about the farmer, etc. 

The radical kindergartner leaves the Mother-Play 
out of her curriculum, often calling attention to the 
fact that such plays as The Farmer are out of date 


because there has been a substitution of modern 
machinery for the scythe used in this play. These 
radicals, however, do not seem to feel the value of 
the underlying ideas in these plays, they do not 
seem to appreciate the value of their philosophy. 
In this, | disagree with them. Froebel may not 
have been entirely right in all his teachings, but he 
had good fundamental ideas which should not be 
unadvisedly thrust aside. 

One sometimes hears the new education referred 
to as ‘‘Progressive Education’’ and sometimes as the 
‘Project Method.” In the project kindergarten each 
child is supposed to select what he will do and then 
is helped occasionally by suggestions from the teacher 
to carry out his plan or project. A project may take 
more than one day, and it may be a co-operative 
project carried on by more than one child. The 
advantage of all this, says the advocate of the proj- 
ect, is that the child carries out his own ideas and 
develops his originality. He is not limited in mate- 
rial, and he is not directed, step by step, in a process. 
Is this as it should be? Is not some limitation of 
material of value? It develops the child’s skill and 
ingenuity. It also seems to me that some directed 
work is of value. It is good for the children to do 
some part of their work all together. It is valuable 
to learn to follow directions. Following directions 
need not be made irksome and disciplinary. Chil- 
dren will often like directed work. Let the teacher 
sometimes choose what the children shall do. 

Life does not consist entirely in following one’s 
own desires, even though, as under the project, one 
follows them. with industry and without interfering 
with one’s neighbor. Why not make an occasional 
imposed task seem pleasant, rather than letting the 
child always choose a task which is pleasant at its 
face value? The tendency of the project is to give 
up such Froebelian material as sewing and weaving. 
They are considered fussy and pointless: Children 
of this age like to create; it is not so much the end 
and aim as the process which brings satisfaction. 
When they have mastered the elements of sewing 
and weaving they can create their own patterns. Is 
not this of value, as well as making clothes for dolls? 
They will learn to sew later, anyhow. It is largely 
a utilitarian occupation. I do not mean, however, 
that I should prevent a child from making doll’s 
clothes, because the passion for dolls often leads to 
this desire. 

In regard to weaving, I have heard at least two 
grown-up girls speak of their love for weaving when 
they went to kindergarten, and I know a child of 
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seven or eight who cut out a mat and strips and wove 
the mat in school. This seems to indicate that she 
liked to weave mats. If children like these Froe- 
belian occupations, and if they develop muscular 
skill, ingenuity, and imagination, are they not of as 
much value as the construction of furniture with 
real tools? Tools belong to a later period in the 
child’s life. Toys are the heritage of childhood. 

The child reproduces his environment in minia- 
turé and supplies the rest through imagination. He 
does not care about detailed and exact reproduction. 
Why give him blocks with which he can construct a 
house large enough to get into himself? He can 
imagine more about a toy house. In this larger 
house his imagination is checked by the actuality 
that not more than two people can get into the same 
room, etc. A crude house made by two chairs and 
a blanket is of more value to the child of his age than 
the house of large blocks. The blanket house holds 
more of mystery. 

In the older grades the ‘‘Progressive Education”’ 
tries to make history and geography real, concrete, 
and vivid.’ In one school, mentioned by Dewey, 
the children dressed like Greeks, argued the respect- 
ive values of Athens and Sparta, wrote a poem such 
as Orpheus might have written, dramatized, etc. 
This is, no doubt, of great value; but do not let the 
small concrete symbol, in the case of geography, for 
instance, take the place of the large conception 
gained through imagination. In one school the chil- 
dren made a map in the back yard. Later, John 
was asked a question about a certain mountain; and 
his reply was, ‘“‘I dunno, Mary made the mountains.”’ 
Do not localize too much their conception. I knew 
a little girl who built Tuscany with stones; but she 
did not build it as a means of learning about it, but 
as a result of what she had already learned through 
imagination, in the reading of Macaulay’s Horatius. 

Prof. Patty Hill, one of the ardent supporters of 
the project method, describes it as an old idea in a 
new dress. And this is really true. The project is 
Froebelian in spirit. The kindergartners of the old 
days were somewhat restricted, as I have already 
said, by public opinion and by the requirements of the 
primary school. They could not carry out the Froe- 
belian spirit as it should be carried out. The project 
method has altered public opinion, making it an eas- 
ier task to be truly Froebelian. Dewey, in his 
Schools of Tomorrow, says, with reference to Froebel, 
‘“ * * * but now we find attempts to return to the 
spirit of his teaching, with more or less radical changes 
in its letter.”” Self-activity is its motto as it is that of 


the kindergarten, but the project leaves out directed 
work. The project should be commended for this 
emphasis on self-activity. There is a danger in the 
kindergarten of helping the children too much with 
their hand work and also of making them too de- 
pendent on the ideas of the teacher. 

In the modern Froebelian kindergarten, however, 
there is a less frequent use, than in former days, of 
the Froebelian sequences in working out houses, 
trees, etc., or designs with the children. There is 
more free play with the blocks and with the other 
“sift”? material (i. e., rings, sticks, tablets, etc.). 
Larger blocks, which are less fussy than small Froe- 
belian blocks, are coming more into vogue in conserva- 
tive kindergartens. The free play of the project is 
of great value if carefully supervised to see that the 
children not only accomplish but progress. The 
skill and tact of the kindergartner are of the greatest 
importance in project work. Why not, however, 
combine free play with some guided work? 

Let me say a word about games. The conserva- 
tive kindergartner has perhaps over-emphasized 
some of the ring games. In some of these a great 
many children are simply looking on, which may 
mean a loss of interest; but games are a social herit- 
age, and it should not be left entirely to the children 
to bring in games from outside. The teacher can 
teach many games which they will love, but will 
never hear of outside. The project kindergarten loses 
much in the absence of the Froebelian game of The 
Knights, which the children enjoy so much. 

I was interested in the rhythm work seen in one 
kindergarten. The room was large and I enjoyed 
the freedom of movement of a little girl who said 
she was ‘‘a fairy chasing another fairy.’’ There is a 
certain amount of rhythm in the Froebelian kinder- 
gartens. Rhythm work is a good thing to develop; 
it is a spontaneous expression. I have heard of 
one kindergarten in the West, where music work 
with keys and time signatures seems to have been 
substituted, to a certain extent, for singing. All the 
world sings. It is a natural outlet for feeling. Let 
the child sing and get the joy which comes from this 
kind of expression. 

We have spoken of the value of play, of the 
social value of kindergarten, and of the great impor- 
tance to the kindergarten child of self-activity. 
These three things are emphasized in the kindergar- 
ten. A project kindergarten tends to become utili- 
tarian through the use of real tools, losing in part 
its opportunity to develop imagination. A project 
kindergarten also leaves out the Mother-Play with 
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all its ethical and social significance; it over-empha- the ideal of self-activity, and let the project teacher 
sizes, perhaps, the value of undirected work. Until remember the imagination. We want free thinkers, 
the primary comes more into line with the new move-_ men who can contribute to the world something on 
ment, the contrast between a project kindergarten their own account; and we want men of vision. We 
and a primary grade is too sharp. There is not must not forget the individual; and, although we 
enough transition. But the project is Froebelian in are living in a utilitarian age, an age of science and 
spirit. Let the conservative kindergarten hold high machinery, we must not forget the arts. 
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WHEN the logs are burning free, 
Then the fire is full of glee; 
When each heart gives out its best 
Then the talk is full of zest; 
Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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The Wood-Chopper 


By Inez Gordon Brown 
Steady, even time 
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man has an _ axe that’s so strong, He worksand he works with i all the day long. 


He chops and he chops till a great tree; Was 


cv - 


One child is chosen to be the wood-chopper, and goes through the motions of swinging an axe, while the other children sing the 
song. After this, all children represent Wood-choppers. Children should not attempt to exercise vigorously and sing at the same 
time. It has been my experience in teaching rhythms that children throw themselves more easily into the spirit of the music if it 


suggests a very definite picture, so it is better to have the words sung first by the group while one or two of the more capable 
children go through the motions. 
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Educational Issues of Today 


A Brief Review of Current Books, Articles, and Events of Interest to Teachers 


By Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


Education for Leisure 


the October Atlantic Monthly Arthur Pound, a 

versatile business man, writes on the reaction 
of automatic machinery upon social life. In his 
town, civic prosperity rises and falls with the out- 
put of automobiles. He reminds us that the auto- 
mobile industry is particularly favorable to the use 
of automatic machinery and unskilled labor. He 
has made a study of its effect upon the operators, 
especially those who emerge from the schools at the 
earliest possible moment. His deductions are of 
serious import, inasmuch as the automatic machine 
(the “Iron Man’’) is becoming more and more of a 
factor in the industrial world. 


“Skill, of course, is still vital; but the need for - 


skill has passed upward. * * * The rank and file 
need only a fraction. * * * Many automatic ma- 
chines can be operated as well by a child of twelve 
as by his parents. * * * The pockets of these chil- 
dren are full of money at an age when their fathers 
earned less than a living wage as apprentices. They 
are economically independent of home and social 
control. * * * They can buy their pleasures and they 
do. They can afford to flout age and authority. 
They do. They have no conception of the cost of 
civilization, no standard of reference by which to 
judge social and political questions. They buy 
pleasures, buy companions, buy glad raiment, they 
And fail. Yet 


* * * 


try desperately to buy happiness. 
they are splendid raw material for citizens. 
Here is the explanation of our youthful delinquency. 
* * * They acquire appetites, expensive appetites; 
pleasure leads into bad company—and we have the 
beginning of what we call ‘the crime wave.’ ”’ 

In considering the educational requirements to 
meet this situation, Mr. Pound produces these 
startling remarks: 

“The child who is going to tend an automatic 
machine does not need in any economic sense to 
read more than a shop-poster or direction sheet. 
If he can sign his name to a pay check that is enough. 
If he is willing to trust the shop to figure out his 


pay, he need not know his numbers. * * * His earn- 
ing capacity is not increased by anything he knows. 
* * * Such knowledge as the operative comes by in 
school possesses only a cultural value. It does not 
help him in the least to earn his living; but it helps 
him immensely to spend his leisure.”’ 

The writer prophesies shorter working hours as 
a certain factor in the immediate future and speaks at 
length upon the value of leisure. 

‘In general it has been ever true that leisure is 
the cream of life. We have tried desperately to 
build up an immunity to leisure with our dull gospel 
of work for work’s sake. There is a glory in crea- 
tive work; but even that becomes pain and weari- 
ness if we are kept too long at it. All labor produces 
sooner or later weariness and pain, nature’s signal 
to quit and go to playing. When does that most 
stolid of men, the peasant, live most fully,—when he 
plods the endless furrow, or when, at evening, he 
sings his songs, dances, plays, and courts his maiden? 
When did the skilled mechanic of another day feel 
his manhood soar highest above clod and worm— 
when he was chasing a screw with the cold chisel, 
or when he was taking the air in his garden, or per- 
chance hobnobbing with his mates in the corner 
saloon? Is the tireless business man better com- 
pany when he is chasing a golf ball, or when he is 
chasing a profit? Is the banker best satisfied with 
himself when he is figuring interest, or , when he is 
hip-deep in the stream, figuring trout?” 

Space forbids our quoting at further length the 
portion of the article so strongly stressing the de- 
mand for happy and intelligent leisure. But I can- 
not forbear this bit: 

“Thus we see that it is immensely more difficult 
to train human beings for life and leisure than for 
toil, and that, in America, only odd and unusual 
persons get very much out of leisure. About all 
that the retired business man feels equal to is golf 
and musical comedy.”’ 

There are those who will take issue with Mr. 
Pound upon the matter of making so decided a separa- 
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tion between work and play; but his suggestions for 
handling the educational problem are well worth 
studying. He would stress self-restraint, including 
thrift, an appreciation of law, and much knowledge 
of applied science, thus encouraging invention. 

“What the ego motor needs in leisure is fuel, 
something upon which it can travel, progress, jour- 
ney into new realms of thought. The best fuel for 
the purpose is compounded of interest in the present, 
understanding of the past, and sympathy with the 
future. History, literature, science, art, music,- 
all these give to life meaning, and to leisure, inspira- 
tion; a reasonable concern in all that man has done, 
is doing, or is about to do upon this planet; with 
such equipment any fool could use leisure aright. 
To sow that seed is the first duty of educators, now 
as always, now more than ever.” 


Psychology in the Home 


A series of four volumes is being published by 
Frederick J. Drake and Co. of Chicago, designed to 
give practical help in the home. The titles are First 
Steps in Child Training, Faults of Childhecd and 
Youth, The Trend of the Teens, Everyday Problems in 
Child Training. 
are planned to give direct aid in the problems facing 
all parents. They are the by-product of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the general interest in child 
welfare. The theory they contain is based on mod- 
ern psychology; but it is put very simply and with 
many concrete illustrations. Teachers will find 
them suggestive and can safely recommend them to 
parents who are willing to read. The author is 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, who is well known in the educa- 
tional world as a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as a writer and as the educa- 
tional director of Mothers’ Magazine and Home Life. 
In a preface to Faults of Childhood and Ycuth he 
says: 

“The author has kept constantly in mind that 
most parents and teachers are neither familiar with 
nor interested in technical psychology, biology, or 
hygiene. They are concerned with the immediate 
and pressing problems of guiding children in their 
intellectual, physical and ethical, and temperamen- 
tal development. They wish to know why children 
act in certain ways and how they can most effectively 
divert them from wrong action. Parents and teach- 
ers are so engrossed with the concrete activities of 
childhood and youth that they have little time to 
consider academic questions pertaining either to the 
nature of children or to their training; and conse- 


As the names indicate, these books - 


quently the author has avoided practically all 
merely theoretical exposition in this volume. He 
has confined the discussion to typical situations 
which confront most parents continually in the up- 
bringing of their children. He has used terms 
which can be understood by those who have had 
little or no study of psychology, physiology, and 
related science though the suggestions for child 
training given herein are based upon data derived 
from these sciences.”’ * * * “The author has not 
allowed himself to forget at any time that this book 
is designed for practitioners who are every hour 
face to face with childhood and youth in the con- 
crete. * * * He has undertaken the difficult task 
of applying science to practice without leading the 
practitioner over the technical ground upon which 
the practice is based.”’ 

In looking over the volume referred to one is 
impressed that Professor O’Shea is much stronger 
in diagnosis than he is in remedies; but, considering 
the very difficult problems he has to consider, this 
criticism may be a little ungracious. To a consci- 
entious parent, the book may seem discouraging be- 
cause the subject is handled necessarily in the neg- 
ative; but to the thoughtless or irresponsible parent 
it should be an awakener. The orderly presenta- 
tion of undesirable traits clearly defined by chapter 
headings should in itself arrest a parent’s attention 
and challenge his real interest in his child. The book 
is divided into three sections: Faults Due to Con- 


flict Between Children’s Natural Traits and Present 


Social Conditions, Faults Due to Wrong Training, 
Traits Often Regarded as Faults That are Not So in 
Reality. 

Under these headings is listed and discussed 
nearly every. error to which childhood is prone. 
Such a book should have a unique place in educa- 
tional literature, and the entire series will be of special 
interest to kindergartners conducting mothers’ meet- 
ings. 


The Gary Schools in New York City 


Inasmuch as the New York school problem rep- 
resents on an immense scale the problem of many a 
smaller city, it is always watched with interest. 
Two phases are of special note,—the working out 
of the seating capacity and the sinister effect of polli- 
tics. The history of the Gary experiment is a case 
in point. Just what interfered with the success of 
this promising solution of overcrowding has always 
been somewhat of a mystery to outsiders and per- 
haps to insiders also. William G. Willcox, serving 
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on the Board of Education at that time, brings up 
the matter in a letter to the New York Times. He 
writes to refute the alleged assertion of Mayor Hylan 
that the Gary Schools were introduced by Rocke- 
feller interests ‘‘to train factory workers and indus- 
trial slaves.”’ 

The Gary system, as every one knows, offers a 
unique and practical device for caring for large num- 
bers,—the almost universal problem in all great cities. 
The children are on part-time in the class rooms, 
but are cared for out of the class rooms in such a 
way as to give them a full school day. Mr. Willcox 
says in part: 

“Over $100,000,000 spent for new buildings dur- 
ing the preceding fifteen years had not improved the 
situation, for the school population had grown faster 
than the seating capacity, and the number of pupils 
on part-time had actually increased. * * * If we 
could but provide each school with an adequate play- 
ground and gymnasium for physical training and 
supervised play, with an auditorium for public 
speaking, drama, stereopticon views, lectures, mov- 
ing pictures, etc., and with special rooms for music, 
drawing, nature study, cooking, sewing, and shop 
work, it would then be possible to use these facilities 
for one half of the school while the other half occu- 
pied the class rooms, the rooms thus being used for 
two alternate classes. This intensive use of the 
present buildings would greatly increase their ca- 
pacity, while at the same time providing new advan- 
tages for all pupils.” 

It seems that this plan, so admirable in theory, 
did not work out well, largely because of the utter 
unfitness of buildings planned for the almost exclu- 


sive study of abstract subject-matter, because 
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teachers were not much more adaptable, and, finally, 
because politics scrapped the entire movement. 
Whether it is some day to be revived is a question 
to be answered in the future. In the meantime, the 
cities go on building structures adapted to the ac- 
commodation of huge numbers to be handled in the 
mass by the weary teacher, as if ‘“‘project’’ and the 
idea of a broad foundation of industrial arts did 
not exist. However, a few cities are adopting the 
modern education. Detroit, after a careful trying 
out of a system very nearly like the Gary schools, 
has adopted it without reservation throughout her 
entire system. It only remains for the technique of 
the new way to be perfected, that the average 
teacher may prove equal to the new demands to 
be made upon her,—not easy, perhaps, but full of 
great possibilities. 
Notes 

The movement in favor of special religious edu- 
cation for the children of the public schools goes on 
apace. The plan seems to be an hour’s instruction 
per week in the religion selected by the parent,— 
such teaching being, of course, given by the church, 
outside the school precincts. The sponsors of this 
movement are largely those who are in accord with 
some one of the great orthodox religions, with 
creedal beliefs clearly defined. It is of interest to 
learn what course will be pursued by the thousands 
of parents frankly at variance with conventional 
religions, or quite indifferent to any religion at all. 


To inquirers we would say that Professor Bon- 
ser’s book, The Elementary Curriculum, is published 
by Macmillan Co., New York, and Miss Wells’ 
book, A Project Curriculum, is published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
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BITTER frosts and winds contrary? 
Snowballs flying, children shying, 
Skater’s swiftest races trying. 

Snowmen standing grim and ghostly, 
Snowforts breached and battered mostly, 
Sleighbells jingling, fingers tingling, 
Icicles as long as lances, 

Diamond dust that gleams and glances, 


Ice bound lakes and 


gales contrary 


That’s the fun of January. 


—Olive A. Wadsworth. 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


A Puppet Show 


THE story of the Three Billy Goats Gruff was 
chosen by a first grade as the basis of a puppet 
show with which to entertain the kindergarten. 

The class was familiar with the story, so the first 
thing to be done was to prepare the puppets—three 
billy goats and a troll. These might have been 
jointed pasteboard figures, or figures fashioned of 
clay, but the class wished cloth figures stuffed with 
cotton and excelsior. Patterns were made and then 
the figures, which were mounted on sticks twelve to 
fifteen inches long, by which they could be manipu- 
lated by a hidden actor. Then came rehearsals, 
with suggestions and criticisms from all. Then the 
final presentation before the kindergarten. 

A three-leaf screen about four feet high stood in 
front of the audience. Back of this and hidden 
from view were the actors, each ready with one of 
the characters. Over the top of the screen came 


Keeping Clay 


It has been found a distinct advantage in our 
schools to have a supply of wet clay in readiness 
at any time of day. The clay is kept in a galvanized 
garbage can which had previously had a layer of 
plaster of Paris poured into the bottom. This plas- 
ter is about two inches thick and by keeping it damp, 
pouring on a little water every few days as is needed, 


Little Billy Goat Gruff, dancing and prancing along 
and then trip, trip, trip, on to the bridge. Then 
appeared the fierce Troll challenging the little goat. 
After the conversation and after the Troll had disap- 
peared, the little goat trip-tripped over the bridge 
and up the hill. Similarly Middle-sized Billy Goat 
Gruff appeared, met the Troll, and trip-tripped over 
the bridge and up the hill. The spirited encounter 
between Big Billy Goat Gruff and the Troll and the 
defeat of the Troll brought forth vigorous applause. 

The fact that the real actors were hidden from 
the audience seemed to give a fearlessness in speech 
which added much to the effect of the play. This 
same fact also added mystery for the audience and 
enhanced their appreciation of the figures which 
enacted the play before their eyes. 

NELLIE E. BARTON, 
Flint, Mich. 


Ready for Use 


the air in the can is kept moist. After once mixing 
the clay it can be kept at the proper consistency by 
placing it in the can after using. If the clay should 
become too soft, the lid of the can should be left 
partly off. The plaster should never be so saturated 
that puddles of water are standing on it. 

EpnNaA B. LIEK, Waterloo, Iowa. 


An Easy Way to Raise Money 


THE kindergarten mothers had voted to still sup- 
port their French orphan, and to contribute to the 
Unit also. We secured eighteen dollars through sub- 
scriptions; then times grew hard and some pledges 
could not be paid. So we discussed the problem of 
“‘more money.” 

I had spoken of how the teachers who ate lunch 
in school liked homemade things, so the mothers 
decided to serve one thing homemade each day until 
the amount was raised. No mother prepared for 


more than one day and «the things were: soup, or 
macaroni and cheese, or pie, or baked beans, etc. 

My assistant and I served them. We kept it up 
for three weeks and made $23.50—$5 over our $36.50 
needed for the orphan. 

The mothers said it was the easiest way they had 
ever raised so much money, and the teachers said 
we had “spoiled their appetites for store lunches.” 

Mary M. EAKIN, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Simple Rocking Horse 


KINDERGARTNERS are familiar with the minia- 
ture rocking horse, with galloping legs and flying 
tail, rocking on thin curved rockers. It makes a 
delightful toy for the older child who is more skillful 
with the scissors, but for the tiny four-year-old child 
this simple model is more easily adapted. 

Iwo horses facing in opposite directions are cut 
from oak tag or some other semi-stiff paper, and 


fastened together with paper fasteners at the points 
indicated by the straight lines. 

The horses may be colored before cutting if the 
child desires. A little assistance may be required 
in adjusting the paper fasteners, on account of the 
stiffness of the paper. 

MADELEINE FULTON, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


A Practical Way of Handling Blocks 


THE manual training teacher in our school made 
us four wooden wagons, two feet long by one and 
one half feet wide, set on wooden wheels, painted red 
and green. All the small gift blocks, third to sixth, 
were emptied into these wagons. They can be 
moved about the building with ease and with little 


noise, making a practical way of handling blocks of 
all kinds, as well as other things. On festival days 
and at all parties the little wagons serve as tea 
wagons for carrying refreshments about the circle. 
ESTHER OLESON, 
Ventura, Cal. 
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Exhibit of First Grade Work 


December 
Santa Claus 
Mary and the Christ Child 


January 
The Eskimos 


April May 


Japanese Children Spring Children 


THE purpose of our annual exhibit is to show the 
patrons of the school some of the work done during 
the year. Last year our room was decorated with 
samples of the work done during each month, so 
that the nine school months were represented. The 


September 
The Overall Boy and 
Sunbonnet Baby 


February 
George and Martha 
Washington 


March 
The Dutch Children— 
Kit and Kat 


October 
The Autumn Children 
Dressed in Leaves 


November 
The Pilgrims and 
Indians 


children were dressed so as to illustrate the work 
done or the people studied. The accompanying pic- 
tures give some idea of the way in which this plan 
was carried out. 

Ora A. Co.titns, Chillicothe, Mo. 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Slogan: 


Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Convention, Louisville, Ky,., April 24-28, 1922 


Officers 
President, Miss Luella A. Palmer, New York City. 
First Vice-President, Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md. 
Second Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Berkeley, Cal. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Edna Dean Baker, Chicago, III. 


Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Margaret A. Trace, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Summary from Reports of State Kindergarten Organizations Given at 
Detroit, May, 1921 


CONNECTICUT—State Representative, Miss Jessie I.- 


Scranton. 


THE report included an account of the legislative 
experience of Connecticut. In 1885, Connecticut 
passed a permissive kindergarten law and, with Ver- 
mont, was one of the first two states to pass such a 
law. The law left the establishment of kindergar- 
tens to the vote of school boards, town school com- 
mittees, etc. This year the effort was made to get 
through the legislature a mandatory-on-petition bill 
for the establishment of kindergartens in a section 
served by a graded school provided the parents or 
guardians of twenty-five or more children between 
the ages of four and six residing in the section re- 
quested it. The bill was defeated, but it has shown 
kindergartners in Connecticut how little they knew 
of conditions in their state, how much they need 
state organization, and has taught better methods of 
procedure for two years hence, when they intend to 
try again. 


DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA—President of Kindergarten 
Association, Miss Mary M. Wilkins. 


The District of Columbia Kindergarten Associa- 


tion has worked especially during the past year for 
increased membership and greater interest in the 
work of the association and its affiliation with the 
International Kindergarten Union. The association 


sent $100 to the Kindergarten Unit in France, con- 
tributed to the Near East Relief, Madame Curie 
Radium Fund, and the Kindergarten in the Neigh- 
borhood House in Washington. It has sustained a 
membership in the District of Columbia Mothers’ 
Congress and paid the expenses of its reporting dele- 
gate to the I. K. U. A fine study class has been 
maintained for members. Washington, D. C., stands 
first in the proportion of children of kindergarten 
age in kindergarten. 


FLorRIDA—President of the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Miss Laura Cushman. 


The Florida State Kindergarten Association holds 
annual meetings at the time of the State Teachers’ 
Association. ‘There are two local associations in the 
state, 39 public and private kindergartens, 41 kin- 
dergarten teachers, and 1,510 children enrolled. 


ILLINOIS—President of the State Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Association, Mrs. Mary Boomer Page. 


The Illinois Kindergarten-Primary Association 
was organized during the current year in order to 
further progressive kindergarten-primary education 
in the state, to promote the mandatory-on-petition 
bill before the state legislature in behalf of the kin- 
dergarten, and to unite the various individuals and 
organizations working for the interest of the kinder- 
garten and kindergarten-primary correlation. The 
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bill before the legislature was defeated, but after 
three hearings, so that hope is retained for an early 
renewal of the issue. 


INDIANA—President of the State Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, Miss Ruth Patterson. 

The Indiana State Kindergarten Association was 
organized in 1919 with the purpose of furthering the 
kindergarten cause in Indiana, which means more 
and better kindergartens. Besides holding an an- 
nual meeting, a bulletin of helpful suggestions has 
been printed and sent to each member. It contained 
the following items: 

1. The names of officers of the I1.S. K. A. 

The requirements for membership. 
A notice of the meeting of the I. K. U. 

4. Ashort list of books which were recommended 
by members. 

5. A list of helpful publications to be obtained 
from the Bureau of Education. 

6. A list of bulletins of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiment. 

7. A list of the material of value to be secured 
from the Victor Talking Machine Company and 
from the Columbia Graphophone Company. 

8. A notice of the Service Bureau for Teachers 


conducted by the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


w bo 


lowa—President of the lowa State Kindergarten 
Association, Miss Miriam C. Hoover. 

The membership of the lowa Association is 150. 
The annual meeting is held at the time of the lowa 
State Teachers’ Association. In November, 1920, 
Miss Lucy Gage was the speaker. Both primary 
and kindergarten teachers attended this meeting. 
At the luncheon for Miss Gage the guests included 
supervisors, principals, and primary teachers, as well 
as kindergartners. Needs of the state are organiza- 
tion and legislation. 


MaINE—President of the Maine Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, Miss Nellie Brown. 


A few years ago a mandatory-on-petition law was 
passed in Maine and although fruit from that plant- 
ing has not yet appeared, the Maine Kindergarten 
Association is not permitting the club women and 
mothers to forget the kindergarten or the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. Three months 
before this report the state officer wrote Miss Brown: 
“T am sure that you are in sympathy with the pro- 
gram I have mapped out in bringing to the teachers 
we now have an adequate wage, and in properly 


. Armenian Relief. 


financing the schools. The next step will be the in- 
troduction of the kindergarten and the establishment 
of a kindergarten department in at least one of our 
normal schools.”’ 


MINNESOTA—President of the Minnesota State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Miss Sophie Borup. 

The Minnesota State Kindergarten Association 
was formed in October, 1920, at the annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Educational Association. ‘“‘It -is 
out for better kindergarten legislation.’’ Minnesota 
has a Permissive Kindergarten Law. It also has a 
law granting state aid to children from the age of 
five years. This at present constitutes all of the 
kindergarten legislation. In the interest of more 
legislation the request has been made that a kinder- 
garten chairman be appointed in the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs who will co-operate with the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the State Kinder- 
garten Association. Seven new kindergartens have 
been established in Rochester through the efforts of 
the State Women’s Clubs. 


MASSACHUSETTS—President of the State Kindergar- 
ten Association, Miss Lillian B. Poor. 


The Massachusetts State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion is one year old. Its membership has grown to 
517, representing 63 cities and towns. Its purpose 
is to bring kindergarten interests together in the 
state, to work for wider publicity in kindergarten 
values, to create a demand for more kindergartens, 
to improve conditions now existing in the state, to 
co-operate with the International Kindergarten 
Union and the Bureau of Education. At its annual 
meeting a splendid spirit was manifest and it is being 


loyally supported by interested persons all over the 
state. 


NEw YorK—President of the State Kindergarten 
Association, Miss Anne Blake. 


Several new organizations have been formed un- 
der the State Kindergarten Association, which is it- 
self new. These will doubtless later become mem- 
bers of the I. K. U. Throughout the state the re- 
ports from branches stress philanthropic and social 
service activities, including generous subscriptions to 
the Kindergarten Unit, the Hoover Fund, and the 
There is a very encouraging kin- 
dergarten salary increase all over the state. 


Ounto—President of the State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Miss Matilda M. Remy. 

The Ohio State Kindergarten Association reports 

as its most important piece of work the compiling of 
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a bulletin which contains the constitution and the 
names of all members, life, active, and associate. This 
bulletin has been used in propaganda work through- 
out the state and gives a definite point of departure 
for future work. The state has been divided into 
districts with a chairman for each district. Exten- 
sion work has been carried on through speakers 
and through distribution of bulletins. The need of 
the state is a greater interest on the part of superin- 
tendents of smaller cities and better financial sup- 
port. “Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, and Toledo 
report a kindergarten in connection with every ele- 
mentary school. 


PENNSYLVANIA—State Committee on Kindergarten 
Extension, Miss Alice N. Parker. 

Pennsylvania hopes soon to have a Kindergarten- 
Primary Section in the State Education Association. 
At present it has a State Committee on Kindergarten 
Extension first promoted by the State Parent-Teacher 
Association. Its membership is very interesting, in- 
cluding six school superintendents, the heads of the 
schools of education in the universities of Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania, a professor of sociology, two su- 
pervisors of kindergartens, two kindergarten normal 
training teachers, a representative of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, two members of the Pittsburgh 
Kindergarten Association, a member of the Children’s 
Welfare Society, and the secretary of the State Edu- 
cation Association,—the chairman is Miss Parker. 
The committee has distributed much propaganda 
literature, has secured the appointment of a State 
Supervisor of Kindergartens who should act also as a 
field agent (this state supervisor has been made su- 
pervisor of both kindergarten and primary under the 
title, Director of Childhood Education). The com- 
mittee has worked for a mandatory law but secured 
instead a law authorizing school boards to open kin- 
dergartens upon petition of twenty-five or more par- 
ents and providing for a local tax not to exceed two 
mills on the dollar for the support of the kindergar- 
tens. The committee intend to work again for the 
mandatory clause. It is hoped that with the more 
favorable legislation and the greatly increased inter- 
est in the kindergarten Pennsylvania will go forward 
rapidly ahd although now twenty-sixth on the list of 
states in kindergarten rank will soon challenge Mich- 
igan. 


RHODE IsLAND—President of the Rhode Island 
League, Miss Minnie S. Woodward. 


The Rhode Island Kindergarten League is a state 
organization in its twenty-fourth year. It has a 


membership of 60, 25 of whom joined the I. K. U. 
this year. It has a representation in the Rhode Is- 
land Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and works in fine co-operation with that or- 
ganization. The League has refilled two memorial 
traveling libraries for children, has purchased a 
Health Bond from the Anti-Tubercular Society, and 
contributed to the Hoover Relief. It has had excel- 
lent monthly. programs. The appointment of a sym- 
pathetic woman on the State Board of Education 


gives encouragement for the kindergarten cause in 
Rhode Island. 


Texas—President of the Texas State Branch of the 
I. K. U., Miss Mary G. Waite. 

The Texas State Branch of the International 
Kindergarten Union was established in 1918 with 18 
members. It now has 70 members and holds its 
annual meeting at the same time and place as the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association. The Branch is 
organized in groups for Round Robin letters.* In 
each group a leader sends a digest of suggestions 
from the various members to all. She sends a copy 
also to the State Secretary, who in turn sends a sum- 
mary to the Texas State Teachers’ Association for the 
Kindergarten Notes published by the Texas Outlook, 
the state educational paper. The Branch collects and 
loans slides and charts. It made this year a regis- 
tration of all the kindergartners of the state. At 
present a committee is working on a constitution, 
which will make it possible to have organizations as 
well as individuals become members. 

A very interesting verbal report was given for 
Wisconsin, but as no written report was handed in, 
that state is omitted here. If other state organiza- 
tions are not mentioned, the same reason accounts 
for the failure to make note of them. 

EpnaA D. BAKER, 
Recording Secretary of I. K. U. 


Coming—I. K. U. Session in Chicago 

THE I. K. U. will hold one session as usual in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, 
which will convene in Chicago. 

The Union is one of the associations which have 
been permitted to hold meetings at this time, in 
accordance with a new ruling of the Superintendence 
Department. 

This I. K. U. session will be held Thursday 
evening, March 2, and Miss Alice Temple is in 
charge of the program. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade I: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
- STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade I): AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75 cents 
WEAR AND FAR STORIES, 80 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SPRIMARY® Every Kindergarten 
FE Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 

advanced educational thought 

oftheday. YOUprofit by the 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’”’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EpDucATION will bring the ideas 
to-you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Important Notice 


THE Propaganda Committee of the I. K. U. de- 
sires to keep in touch with local workers in-all parts 
of the country. In order to facilitate the sending of 
literature and receiving reports, the chairman desires 
to publish the names and addresses of all committee 
members, together with the states assigned to each 
one. ‘Teachers can write to the proper committee- 
member for suggestions and to make reports on exten- 
sion work going on in their own communities. These 
will be summarized and embodied in a report to the 
I. K. U. Cut the following list cut and post it up 
where you can see it readily; then wse it. 


Name States assigned 
Miss Nellie E. Brown, Maine 
72 James Street, Vermont 
Bangor, New Hampshire 
Maine Rhode Island 
Miss Clara S. Brown, Arizona 
Normal School, California 
Tempe, Washington 
Arizona Oregon 
Mrs. June R. Chapman, Kansas 
1725 Lane Street, Illinois 
Topeka, Minnesota 
Kansas lowa 
Miss Jane Brownlee Gray, Riclliasiaie 
142 Park Hill, 
Hot Springs, Mj 
Arkansas 


Miss Rose Jones, 
University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Miss Adelle J. Minahan, 
City Hall, 
Columbia, 
South Carolina 
Miss Mabel M. Osgood, 
College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Louisiana 
Texas Colorado 


Miss Matilda N. Remy, i 


Utah 

Idaho 
Wyoming 
Nevada 

South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Texas 

New Mexico 


6 Linton Street, Michigan 
Cincinnati, Indiana 
Ohio Wisconsin 
Miss Elizabeth F. Rice, Pennsylvania 
917 Mulberry Street, New Jersey 
Scranton, Virginia 
Pennsylvania West Virginia 
Delaware 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 
Tennessee 


Miss Dorothy Weller, 
5024 Arming Street, 
Omaha, 
Nebraska 
Miss Mabel H. Wheeler, 


Peabody College for Teachers, | Kentucky 
Nashville, Alabama 
Tennessee Mississippi 
Mrs. Edith L. Wolfard, Massachusetts 
29 Everett Street, Connecticut 
Cambridge, New York 
Massachusetts Maryland 


Dist. of Columbia 
Clara S. Brown, Chairman Propaganda Committee. 
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News Items 


REpoRTs from three Ohio towns 
show favorable conditions for kin- 
dergarten progress. The city of 
Ironton has already opened a kin- 
dergarten under the direction of 
Miss Laurabel Mason and Super- 
intendent Swan is planning to 
have six very soon. Superintend- 
ent Clefton of Coshocton intends 
to inaugurate a_ kindergarten 
movement in his town, and Lorain 
is looking forward to establishing 
kindergartens at an early date. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Froebel Club 
is enjoying a good program this 
year. At the October meeting, 
Miss Charlotte Garrison of Teach- 
ers College, New York, spoke on 
the Hill Floor Blocks; in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Edward A. Lincoln of the 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, gave an ad- 
dress on The Measurement of In- 
telligence; Beginning School Habits 
was the subject for the December 


' meeting, presented by Miss Luella 


A. Palmer, Assistant Director of 
Kindergartens, New York City; 
A Story Hour, by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Cronan, Boston, in January; 
the subject of Games, by Miss 
Alice M. Wyman of Boston, in 


® February; an exhibition of kinder- 


garten work in March; a lecture 
on The Art of Listening to Bird 
Music by Mr. Edward Avis of 
New York, complete the formal 
program for the year. In May 
the club will close its activities 
with a luncheon. 


On account of the crowded con- 
dition in the kindergarten depart- 
ment of the State Normal School 
at Superior, Wis., a new associate 
teacher was appointed by the 
Board of Education this fall. Miss 
Blanche Barse of Minneapolis took 
up her duties there in November. 
Miss Barse is a teacher of experi- 
ence in both kindergarten and first 
grade, is a fine musician, and had 
charge of the demonstration kin- 
dergarten and observation classes 
in the summer school. She is a 
graduate of Miss Wood's Train- 
ing School of Minneapolis and has 
also studied at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


The U.S. Bureau of Education, 
through its Kindergarten Division, 
recently sent out a valuable letter 
on New Problems and Old in Kin- 
dergarten Education. Such letters 
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PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


(With Illustrations) 


Paper Cutting Posters 


(With Illustrations) 


Picture Study 


(With Illustrations) 


Primary Language Stories 


Programs for Special Days 


All these practical features and many others, from 
month to month, in THE SCHOOL CENTURY, published 
at $1.50 a year, including a set of sixteen duo-tone re- 
productions of noted paintings, 1014 x 14 inches in size. 


The School Century 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application, 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street. 


Kansas City, Me. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and Firat 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer ander Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL. salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
The Home Corressondence School, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used fn a)! the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 'a 
the principal citiea, Send for fll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo .rda,siated cloth, black dia- 
mond plating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, ciayon easels, 
black board p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 


puinters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATS BOOESLATR OO, 


20-22-24 Vesey diew York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
CANADIAN AGENTS 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

and Preparstery, Agricultural, Com- 
wereial, Hormal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations 
leh 260 page catalog tree. Write to-day. 
TH GOR ESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
De SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Pret. Genung 
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are sent free of charge to all pub- 
lic schools having kindergartens, 
which are listed on the mailing 
records of the Bureau. If any 
kindergartners do not receive the 
letters it is doubtless because the 
Bureau does not have the names 
of their schools. The Bureau 
wishes to have its list as complete 
as possible. If the supervisors in 
different cities will inquire which 
kindergartens are not receiving 
the letters issued and send names 
and addresses to the Kindergarten 
Division these will be added to 
the mailing list and bulletins sent 
to them in the future. 


To the many graduates of the 
National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College of Chicago who 
came under the influence of Mrs. 
Emma Beebe, the news of her 
death has brought great sorrow. 
For fifteen years Mrs. Beebe was 
one of the loyal and enthusiastic 
helpers in building up the college, 
and during much of that time she 
did the arduous work of supervis- 
ing all the practice schools con- 
nected with the college. Long 
before the kindergartens were put 
into the public schools she had ob- 
tained a German copy of Froebel’s 
Mother-Play, and had persuaded 
her friend, Miss Josephine Jarvis, 
to translate it into English for her. 
She was always active in urging 
the establishment of more kinder- 
gartens, and on her eighty-third 
birthday made a speech coficern- 
ing the need of kindergartens in 
her home town, Geneva, IIl. 


The Providence kindergartners 
had a busy fall, beginning the 
year’s work with more than usual 
activity. In October, Thornton 
Burgess gave a story recital at 
the Strand Theatre, reading orig- 
inal stories and bringing two reels 
of the beautiful Finlay animal 
films, besides his own choice slides. 
He spoke to a large and delighted 
audience. On November 2, Miss 
Grace W. Conant of Boston, Mu- 
sic Editor of KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE, spoke on the Folk 
Song, with illustrations by Miss 
Dorothy Fairbanks, a Boston vo- 

calist. The talk was most help- 
ful and given from the standpoint 
of true musicianship. On No- 
vember 4, Miss Julia Wade Abbot 
addressed the kindergartners upon 
International Education, giving a 
broad and inspiring outlook upon 


many great problems. Miss Ab- 
bot was the guest of Miss Julia 
Pepper, Director of Kindergartens. 
A dinner was given in her honor at 
the Providence Plantations Club, ff 
at which many kindergartners were 

present. 


At the annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Kindergarten As- 
sociation held in Concord, Octo- 
ber 22, the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Kathe- 
rine Remick, Concord; vice-pres- 


ident, Miss Marguerite Spence, 
Nashua; secretary, Miss Kathe- 


rine Runnells, Nashua; treasurer, 
Miss lIyla Chamberlin, Concord. 
The address of the day was by 


Miss Mabel Bragg of Newton, 
Mass., on The New Health Teach- 
ing. 


Teaching Children to Save 
By Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THERE are two ways to gain 
and hold a competence in life. 
The first consists in learning, where 
it is not a natural tendency, to 
practice the virtue of thrift and 
in making the practice of the same 
a habit of such compelling force 
that it cannot be dropped. The 
second is to know the art of mak- 
ing money so fast and practicing 
it so consistently that one has 
neither time nor power to spend 
what one makes. This second 
method of coming into possessions 
as a means of safeguarding one’s 
life from danger belongs only to a 
few individuals and to them only 
relatively late in life. Even these 
geniuses for making and _ holding 
money must usually get a start by 
following the first method. 

Saving as a method of insurance 
needs to be taken up early in life; 
it should begin in school. As the 
school comes to assume the larger 
role in the lives of people and of 
society, the place of saving and 
teaching the methods of saving 
will come to have a larger part in 
the work of school. Many chil- 
dren of such low mental endow- 
ment that they cannot be taught 
the school work above the first 
grade or two may still form the 
habit of saving. 

All children come into possession 
of money in greater or smaller 
quantities. It depends then upon 
saving whether they have perma- 
nent possessions in this world. 
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While some children may have 
such profligate dispositions that 
they cannot hold on to anything 
even in spite of all attempts to teach 
them the habit of saving, they are 
very few in numbers and so may 
be dropped from our discussions. 
In general the foundations of the 
spirit and practice of saving exist 
in the form of the hoarding in- 
stinct. This is capable of culti- 
vation and its ultimate strength 
depends upon the amount and 
skill with which it is cultivated. 


home folks and other persons and 
the other recording the amounts 
that they themselves earn and are 
trying to save out of their earn- 

The higher imitative example 
must be found in the saving by 
the teachers. The teachers can 
very well start accounts of their 
own and stimulate saving by point- 
ing out what they have been able 
to do. Their accounts need not 
be large. In fact they should be 
kept near the amounts the chil- 


— The Cornerstone of Prosperity. 


SAVE BEFORE YOU SPEND 
THAT IS THE WAY TO SUCCEED 


INVEST iN 


U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Children are suggestible and 
imitative. These tendencies are 
to be made the starting point of 
the teaching. Children accept 
readily the statement that they 
should bring money to school for 
the purpose of saving it. They 
will imitate the children that do 
so. Rivalries will spring up im- 
mediately among them as to who 
shall bring the greatest amounts. 
* ok 

Rivalries both in earning and 
saving should be excited between 


the different children of a room 
and between the different rooms 
The children might 
have two accounts, one showing 
the money that they get from 


of the school. 


dren have saved. * * * Then a 
strong point should be made of 
the fact that saving accounts yield 
money tospend. Saving that just 
goes on indefinitely with no re- 
turn to the hands of the children 
is too abstract for comprehension 
by them. The children should 
draw their interest regularly and 
so be made to see that their sav- 
ings are working for them; it is not 
enough that the increase shall be 
recorded. 

Children may even be encour- 
aged to withdraw deposits that 
they may know their money is at 
hand and working for them. All 


people need to be reassured of 
* 


their security now and then. 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th St, New York 


ANNOUNCES 


A Study from the City and 
Country School 


Here and NowStory-Book 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


A collection of original stories for little children 
with an introductory thesis on story-telling. This 
book offers an approach to literature based on the 
psychology of the little child and his interest in the 
world as he seesit. The appeal to children made 
by the stories themselves has been thoroughly 
tested by frequent use in the City and Country 
School, 

“Sounds the first modern note in children’s lit- 
erature,” 
Pp. 360. 


Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon. Price, $2.00 


Order from us or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, New York 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

An Annual Survey and Review describing 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS of all classifications and 
SUMMER CAMPS for Boys and Girls. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

A Guide Book for Parents, supplying intimate 
information, which makes possible a discrimi- 
nating choice. 

Comparative Tables give the relative Cost, Size, 
Age, Special Features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review Interesting De- 
velopments of the Year in education. 
ducation Service Bureau wil! be glad to advise 
and write you intimateiy about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full 
particulars. 


Consultation by Appointment. 7th edition. 
96 pp. $4.00 Postpaid. 
Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindergarten 
Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 60 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


A Study of the Kindergarten Problem 
in the Public Kindergartens of Santa 
Barbara, California, 1898-1899. By 
Frederic Burk, Ph.D., and Caroline 
Frear Burk, A-M. Second edition with 
an Introduction by Patty S. Hill. 
98 pp. $1.15 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THEIR USE INSPIRES 
CONFIDENCE 


Water Colors 


Assortments 
to suit every 
requirement 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 

Methods, including Courses and Methods, 

Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 

Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 

bd . Principal of our 
Herma? Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 

secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 


catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Educational 
Helps 


Bradley 


A complete line of the best materials available for 
educational purposes. 


Reading and Language Materials 
Number Work Supplies 

Water Colors and Crayons 
Drawing Materials and Art Supplies 
Books 


Kindergarten Materials 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sesten Atlente San Frencisee 
Chicege: Themes Charlies Co.,Agis. Kansas City: Neover Bres., Agts. 


It is well to suggest that the at- 
tention to savings should be inter- 
mittent. Children and adults as 
well get tired of having such things 
brought to their minds too fre- 
quently. 


The United States government 
offers for sale postal savings ac- 
counts and there are Treasury 
Saving Certificates issued by the 
United States Treasury at regu- 
lar intervals. Samples of these 
may be exhibited in school. A 
large part of the work of the school 
may be made to revolve around 
the keeping of accounts and the 
proper securing of them by gov- 
ernment postal and other savings 
methods. 

Savings Division, 
Treasury Department. 
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Connecticut Valley Kindergar- 
ten Association 


THE thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Kin- 
dergarten Association, held at 
Waterbury, Ct., November 5, was 
one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful ever held by this organiza- 
tion, which brings together every 
year a group of kindergartners 
from the larger cities and towns 
of western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut for discussion and inspira- 
tion and social contact. 

It has a long record of interest- 
ing gatherings, with a fine spirit 
of progressiveness and enthusiasm 
and it has numbered among its 
members many who have later be- 
come prominent in larger kinder- 
garten centers. Such names as 
Angeline Brooks, Caroline T. Ha- 
ven, Ella C. Elder, and Fannie- 
belle Curtis appear on its books. 

The program this year included 
a morning session of discussion by 
kindergartners of this vicinity and 
an afternoon address by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Wood of Columbia Univer- 
sity on Testing Intelligence, also a 
talk by Miss Rachel Clark, re- 
cently of the Kindergarten Unit 
in France, who gave some of her 
experiences with the French chil- 
dren in her kindergarten. 

Miss Hattie Twichell, president, 
presided, and the morning round 
table on the subject of Self-Di- 
rected Activities, was led by Miss 
Jessie Scranton, Supervisor of New 
Haven Kindergartens. Miss Ev- 


elena Parker spoke on Experiences 
with Self-Directed Work; Miss 
Helen Hutchinson, the Criticism 
Period; Miss Katherine Langtry, 
Group Projects with Patty Hill 
Material; Miss Loila Littlehales, 
a Morning of Self-Directed Work. 
Previous to the meeting the fol- 
lowing questionnaire had been dis- 
tributed among members, so that 
much thought had been given to 
the subject. 

1. Is it best to start project 
work at the beginning of school 
year? If so, what materials are 
best to use? What determines 
the succession of material offered 
the children? Shall it be the 
child’s needs and interests or a 
certain sense of values on the 
teacher’s part? 

2. How much preparatory 
work, if any, should be given be- 
fore starting a project? Do the 
pre-school experiences of children 
form a determining factor? 

3. What are some of the best 
ways to adapt this method to a 
large class in a small room? How 
is freedom regulated in such 
rooms? 

4. To what extent should chil- 
dren be allowed to change their 
occupation material during a ses- 
sion, using, for example, first beads, 
then clay, etc.? 

5. How far should a child’s re- 
quest for help in working out a 
project be granted? Should sug- 
gestions be offered by teacher? 
Are suggestions necessary to ad- 
vancement? 

6. Will a child remain con- 
tented as long at “Free Play’”’ as 
at “Organized Play’? Which is 
better in developing initiative of 
child? 

7. Shall there be a directed 
work period? Shall it follow the 
thought of the morning talk? 

8. Shall we have organized 
games? Is there a place for folk 
dancing? 

9. Is there any advantage in 
dividing kindergarten into smaller 
groups for story, picture work, 
learning words of songs, etc.? 

10. Is it better to talk to chil- 
dren about their work before or 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth. and with as much regularity. 
Don’t let your eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 
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How far shall 
each  other’s 


after it is done? 
children criticise 
work? 

11. Should the small gifts be 
discarded? Does the usefulness of 
the Hill floor blocks justify the 
expense? Do the children seem 
over-fatigued after using the en- 
larged floor blocks? Are they 
practical for use with the younger 
children or only with the older 
group? 

~“ How many are keeping ac- 
curate records of observation and 
how? What has been gained from 
the records? 
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. Book Notices 


THE LITTLE MAN WITH ONE SHOE. 
By Margery Bailey. Illustrat- 
ed by Alice Botam Preston. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


The little man with one shoe 
knew all about the fairies and 
their ways, for his grandfather 
was a fairy shoemaker and he 
himself followed the same trade. 
With every wooden peg he drove 
he told a story, and for every 


story he demanded a song in pay- & 


ment, so here are six of the stories 
and the six songs for his pay. 


By Lela 
Illustrated by 
Little, Brown. & 


THEN CAME CAROLINE. 
Horn Richards. 


M. L. Greer. 
Co., Boston. 


A story of family life which will 
attract girls especially, for Caro- 
line was one of five daughters, 
each with distinct characteristics. 
While Caroline was sometimes the 
despair of her mother and sisters 
because of her mischief and the 
difficult situations into which she 
was led by her impulsiveness, she 
was at heart so sympathetic and 
democratic that she made many 
friends and grew into a woman of 
strong character and attractive 
personality. The story is whole- 
some and lively. 


HERE AND Now Story Book. By 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. E. P. 


Dutton & Co., New York. 


In this book are grouped the 
experimental stories written for 
the children of the city and country 
school (formerly the play school) 
and the nursery school of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Experiments. 
The stories are intended for chil- 
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in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still of- 
fered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual. 
OTHER TEACHERSm riN enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of $10. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which be- 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


OUR FREE SERVICE 


comes a big asset in school, business and social life. 
is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 
conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER MET oD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at- 
tention ~ modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Pen- 
ting lesson, and results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


ship lesson with the Palmer Method spel 
PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 
reatest value. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work aad Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


EAGLE ALPHA 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kin- 
dergarten and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


New York 


ESTABLISHED 1878 INCORPORATED 1890 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


(Telephone Calumet 6127) 


OUR BUILDING ean be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 

FWOMAS CHARLES C COMPANY 


a wl sl Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
a 


Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block yest, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers of The Milton Bradley Co.’s Schogl Materials 
and Books—for the following states—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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dren of two to seven, and are based 
upon modern psychology and di- 
rect observation of what children 
really want. In fact, they are 
modeled on stories actually told 
by children themselves about their 
own doings and everyday experi- 
ences. 

Mrs. Mitchell disapproves of 
many of the classic nursery stories. 
Her introduction to this book is 
in itself a valuable thesis on story 
telling, and story writing. She 
does not claim to have solved the 
whole question of literature for 
children, but calls these stories 
merely “‘experiments”’ both in con- 
tent and form, an attempt of an 
adult ‘‘to speak with little children 
in their own language.”’ 

Teachers and parents will find 
this study of children’s interests 
and needs illuminating. 


A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Illustrated by Tony 
Sarg. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 


A glance at the table of contents 
of this collection of plays for chil- 
dren will show at once that it is a 
real ‘‘treasury,’’ for it includes the 
work of such authors as Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay, W. Graham Rob- 
ertson, and so on down the line of 
fourteen choice plays. Some of 
these have never before been pub- 
lished in this country, and the 
whole collection has been most 
carefully planned and edited by 
an expert in the study of the 
drama and of children’s literature. 
The publishers have been fortu- 
nate in securing Tony Sarg as the 
illustrator of the book, and one of 
his inimitable puppet plays is also 
introduced. It makes a charming 
book for those who are interested 
in dramatic work for children. 


Write for Bulletin of Courses in 
Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergar- 
ten and Elementary Training 

Students received at any time 


The School of Elementary and 


Home Education 
(Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute) 
701-D Rush St. Chicago, IIl. 
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SONGS FOR THE LITTLE CHILD. 
Verses composed and adapted by 
Clara Belle Baker. Folk mel- 
odies harmonized by Caroline 
Kohlsaat. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 

This little book is a charming 
addition to the collections of 
songs for children which form so 
important a part of the equipment 
of the kindergartner and mother. 
The verses deal largely with the 
child’s everyday experiences. 
They are short and simple, and 
adapted to the music of the old 
folk tunes which are used as melo- 
dies. These are drawn from many 
nationalities, even from the Lith- 
uanian, Syrian, Finnish, and Sicil- 


Standard 


‘Underwood Building 


1886 


advantages of a great city, 


course, elementary diploma. 
kindergarten-elementary diploma. 


elsewhere. Graduates in demand. 


Address Box 125 


UNDERWOOD 


‘*The Machine You Will Eventually Carry’’ 
LIGHT—Weighs but six and 
COMPACT—As easily car- 


STRONG—A standard Un- 


Ask for demonstration at any Underwood office. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Fine professional training, excellent social spirit, happy home life, cultural 
Two-year kindergarten course, kindergarten diploma. Two-year elementary 


Three-year kindergarten-elementar 
Four-year course. normal diploma and 


ive dormitories on college grounds. 


For Catalog and Book of Views 
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ian, which are not so well known. 
Simple, melodious accompani- 
ments are also written for the 
songs, although the melodies are 
complete in themselves. 

It will be of interest to many to 
know that Miss Baker is teacher of 
English and Primary Curriculum 
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the public schools of two near-by 
cities. 
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The Kindergarten Unit in France 


(Jardin d’Enfants) 


What is the Kindergarten Unit? 
GROUP of kindergartners organized during the 
war period to help the refugee children in 
France. It has established and now maintains kin- 
dergarten centers in the devastated regions of 
France. 


How long has the Unit been in existence? 
Since the autumn of 1917. 


What has the Unit done? 

During the war the kindergarten work in colonies 
with refugee children who had been separated from 
their families at the front or were prisoners back of 
the enemy’s lines. 

Since the Armistice, kindergarten work among 
children of refugees who have been returning to their 
devastated homes. 


What is the Personnel of the Unit? 
EXECUTIVE STAFF: 

Director: 
Fanniebelle Curtis, New York City. 

Associate Director: 
Mary Moore Orr, New York City. 

Board of Associate Directors: 
Caroline D. Aborn, Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Marcel E. Cerf, San Francisco, Cal. 
Caroline H. Le Fevre, M.D., New York City. 
Mrs. Juliet Munsell Lynch, San Francisco, Cal. 
Eunice Morgan Schenck, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Members; with residence and date of beginning 


work for the Unit in France. 


Mary C. Alexander, Honolulu, Hawaii, Dec. 27, 1918. 


Elizabeth J. Baker, Concord, N. H., Nov. 7, 1919. 


Catherine Brackett, Washington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1919. 


Sophie M. Brady, New York City, Feb. 27, 1918. 
Julie Brown, Newport, R. I., Aug. 11, 1919. 

Vera R. Brown, Chicago, IIl., Dec. 27, 1918. 
Florence Carlson, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 9, 1919. 
Mabel Carney, Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 16, 1918. 
Lorraine Cerf, San Francisco, Cal., July 30, 1920. 
Alice Chaffee, Detroit, Mich., June 25, 1921. 
Rachel Clark, Boston, Mass., July 7, 1919. 
Marcelle Descamps, Liévin, France, July 9, 1921. 


Harriet P. Dow, New York City, Oct. 14, 1920. 
Dorothy C. Evers, New York City, Dec. 27, 1918. 
Nye W. Griffiths, Boston, Mass., March 29, 1920. 
Bertha F. Haig, Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 9, 1919. 

Jean M. Hall, East Orange, N. J., July 27, 1918. 
Virginia B. Handley, Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 27, 1919. 
Margaret C. Holmes, New York City, Feb. 27, 1918. 
Alyce L. Hoogs, Honolulu, Hawaii, June 20, 1920. 
Florence Hughes, New York City, Oct. 14, 1920. 
Noémie Jouhannet, Paris, France, Sept. 11, 1919. 
Suzanne Jullien, Paris, France, Dec. 17, 1920. 
Helen H. King, New York City, March 1, 1920. 
Jean R. Maclay, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 12, 1920. 
Charlotte McCarthy, Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1919. 
Elizabeth Morel, Cambrai, France, March 8, 1920. 
Lena Merrill, Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 10, 1919. 

Ada M. Milne, New York City, July 27, 1918. 
Katherine Osterhoudt, Saugerties, N. Y., Dec. 27,1918. 
Marie Perron, Paris, France, Oct. 12, 1918. 

Clara Ransom, Boston, Mass., Sept. 5, 1918. 

Edith Raymond, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 16, 1918. 
Huldah Salter, Rutland, Vt., July 12, 1919. 
Suzanne Schaffner, Paris, France, Oct. 1, 1919. 
Marie de St. Maurice, Paris, France, Aug. 5, 1920. 
Dorothy L. Ure, Brookline, Mass., July 14, 1921. 
Florence E. Valentine, New York City, July 27, 1918. 
Mary G. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1918. 


Training Students who have observed and assisted 


in Jardin d’ Enfants centers: 
Madeleine Faure, Evelyn Jaugard, Germaine Lauth, 
Elizabeth Simon, Marie Wachenheim. 


Where has the work of the Unit taken place? 


1. During the war in areas back of the battle 


front. 


2. After the Armistice in the north of France, 


the Department of the Aisne, Paris, Sévres. 


Is the Unit affiliated with any other Organiza- 
tion? 


The American Red Cross. 


Has the Unit extended its activities to any other 


countries? 
Armenia, Italy, Palestine, Roumania, Jugo- 
Slavia. 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


How many children have been reached by the 
Unit? 


Over twenty-five thousand. 


What is the relation of the Kindergarten Unit 
to the Kindergarten Movement in France? 

In February, 1920, preliminary conferences on 
the value of the kindergarten as a part of the school 


system were held between Mademoiselle Amieux, 


Directrace of the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres, 
Mademoiselle Fanta, retired professor of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure and president of l’ Union Fran- 
case des Jardins d’Enfants, Monsieur Marcellin 
Bellin, Director of Secondary Education in France, 
and the directors of the Kindergarten Unit. 
conferences were held with Monsieur 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

In April, 1920, the Chamber of Deputies appro- 
priated 29,000 francs for the installation of a kinder- 
garten in the school of application to be attached 
to the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres. This 
was the first time in France that a kindergarten had 
been officially recognized as part of a state school. 
In October the school of application, including 
kindergarten and transition class, was formally 
opened by the Minister of Public Instruction. Also 
in October, through the contributions of the Kinder- 
garten Unit, a training class for kindergartners was 
opened at Sévres by Mademoiselle Fanta. The 
northern centers of the Kindergarten Unit and the 
kindergarten at the Ecole Normale Supérieure were 
and will continue to be used as schools of observation 
for students. 


Final 
Honorat, 


What is the present status of the work? 

The Unit is at present operating three centers in 
the north, at Liévin, Nieppe, and Sallaumines. In 
addition a kindergartner is stationed at Vic-sur- 
Aisne, in the Department of the Aisne. (For 
details of this work see the Record of the Unit's 
work in the Devastated Regions given on pages 4-5.) 

Rheims, which is being rebuilt as a model city 
along all lines, has through its Mayor, Monsieur 
Charles Roche, asked the Kindergarten Unit for a 
Jardin d’Enfants. This center at Rheims, in addi- 
tion to the centers in the north, will be used as a 
school of observation for students. 

In October, 1921, an official training course for 
kindergartners will be established by the French 
Government at the Ecole Normale Supérieure de 
Sevres. 

The work of the Kindergarten Unit will continue 


in collaboration with the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
de Sévres until the work is entirely assumed by the 
French Government. 


How has the Unit been financed? 


Since its organization the Kindergarten Unit 
has received in contributions $138,605.47. 

These contributions have come from 41 states 
of the United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii, India, Japan, and New Zealand. 

Up to the present time (September 20, 1921), 
$136,087.32 has been expended. 

At no time has the Unit had sufficient funds 
ahead to relieve the directors of anxiety. The 
present balance is no exception. 

The stability of the work is due to funds received 
in regular monthly pledges, varying in amount 
from one dollar to three thousand dollars per month. 
These monthly contributions are often unexpectedly 
reinforced by individual subscriptions. Again and 
again money has come in just at a time when there 
was an opportunity to enlarge the work or when 
without it a curtailment of activity would have been 
necessary. Such a gift was the $6,000 contributed 
recently by the Junior Red Cross of New York City 
for the maintenance of a special center. 

There has been no drive nor financial campaign. 
The funds have come mainly from those who knew 
of the work through their interest in kindergarten 
activities, and realized not only its immediate value 
for the children of France, but its far-reaching 
significance to the kindergarten movement at large. 

The enormous amount of work for this relatively 
small expenditure is due to many factors. No 
executive salaries have been paid. Many members 
of the Unit have volunteered their services. There 
have been no expenses for advertising. The almost 
insuperable difficulties of transportation in the 
devastated regions have been minimized by the con- 
stant and generous assistance of the American Red 
Cross. The gifts of baraques and tents by the 
American Red Cross also enabled work to begin far 
earlier than would otherwise have been possible in 
places where all buildings and material for buildings 
had been destroyed. Likewise, through the courtesy 
of the American Red Cross military passes were 
issued during the war and military rates of travel 
accorded. 

The land for the Jardin d’ Enfants center at Liévin 
was generously given by the Directors of the Liévin 
Coal Mines. 

The KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


has freely opened its columns for reports and pub- 
licity, and receives and forwards. contributions for 
the Unit’s work at its editorial office, 40 High St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

The librarians of Chicago donated books and 


funds for ten small libraries—the first books in the 
devastated area. 
Finally, the constant co-operation of the Inter- 


national Kindergarten Union has been of inestimable 
value. 


Record of the Work of the Kindergarten Unit 


I 
Refugee Work 


(Started before the Armistice) 
BEDARIEUX (Hérault). 
Refugee Colony of the Comité Franco-Américain 
pour la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére. 
Miss Hall, October 12, 1918, to May 29, 1919. 


BOULLAY THIERRY (Eure-et-Loir). 
Comité Américain pour les Régions Dévastées. 
Miss Milne, November 15, 1918, to March 28, 1919. 
Miss Raymond, March 26 to May 8, 1919. 


CHASSENEUIL (Charante). 
Refugee Colony of the Comité Franco-Américain 
pour la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére. 
Miss Holmes, April 21 to July 19, 1918. 
CHADRAC, LE Puy (Haute Loire). 
Refugee Colony of the French Heroes Lafayette 
Memorial Fund. 
Miss Alexander, January 25 to.September 1, 1919. 


(Rhone). 
Refugee Colony of the American Red Cross at 
Chateau de la Chaux. 
Miss Ransom, September 9 to October 30, 1918. 
For military reasons on October 30, 1918, all the 
refugees at La Chaux evacuated. 


LACAUNE-LES-BAINS (Tarn). 
Refugee Colony of the Comité Franco-Américain 
pour la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére. 
Miss Hall and Miss Valentine, August 13 to Oc- 
tober 12, 1918. 
Miss Valentine continued until April 30, 1919. 
Miss Osterhoudt, May 19 to July 4, 1919. 


HoME-VARAVILLE, CABOURG (Calvados). 
Refugee Colony of the Comité Franco-Américain 
pour la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére. 
Miss Brady, April 17 to November 3, 1918. 
Miss Brady returned during the summer holidays 
of 1919 for a few weeks. 


MORANGIS AND GRANDBOURG (Suburbs of Paris). 
Refugee Colonies of the Comité Franco-Américain 
pour la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére. 
Miss Holmes spent a few weeks in these refugee 
colonies giving suggestions and material for the 
work afterwards carried on by the Sisters. 
ANTIBES (Alpes Maritimes). : 
Branch of the South of France Relief Association 
of Montreal. 
Miss Wright, August 24, 1918, to January 13, 1919. 


Brerck-PLaGE (Pas-de-Calais) . 


Sanatorium of the Comité Franco-Américain pour 
la Protection des Enfants de la Frontiére for 
tubercular children. 

Miss Osterhoudt, January 8 to May 10, 1919. 


STE-Foy-L’ ARGENTIERE (Rhéne). 
Convalescent Home of the American Red Cross at 
Chateau des Halles for refugees. 
Miss Milne, August 30 to November 8, 1918, when 
the Home was discontinued. 
La-C ROIX-DE-CALVAIRE. 
Sun Sanatorium at Sylvabelle, French Committee 
(Madame Gillet-Motte, President). 
Miss Evers, February 21 to April 24, 1919. 
Miss Valentine, April 24 to June 30, 1919. 


II 
Work in the Devasted Regions of France 


(After the Armistice) 

ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais). 

Base for Unit members, June 10 to August 26, 1919. 
LILLE (Nord). 

Base for Unit members, August 26, 1919, to date. 
BAILLEUL (Nord). 

Summer work, June 7 to September 17, 1920. 

Miss Baker, June 7 to August 6, 1920. 

Miss Hoogs, -une 20 to September 17, 1920. 

Closed before’ schools reopened on account of 

epidemic of measles. 


BETHUNE (Pas-de-Calais). 
December 1, 1919, to January 24, 1920. 
Miss Baker, December 1, 1919, to January 24, 1920. 
On leaving, the kindergarten installation was 
presented to the French Red Cross. 


HENIN (Pas-de-Calais). 

October 27, 1919, to May 7, 1920. 

Miss Handley, Miss Osterhoudt, Miss Baker, 
Mademoiselle Lauth. 

HoupLinEs (Nord). 

Vacation Jardin d’ Enfants August 16 to September 
28, 1920. At the request of the Mayor of 
Houplines and Mademoiselle Brienne, teacher 
of the Ecole Maternelle, who desired to intro- 
duce Jardin d’Enfants methods in her Ecole 
Maternelle. 

Miss Rachel Clark. 


La BassEE (Nord). 
August 18 to October 6, 1919. 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Miss Vera Brown and Miss Rachel Clark, August 
18 to September 9, 1919. 

Miss Carlson and Miss Raymond, September 9 to 
October 6, 1919. 

The work was then turned over to the educational 
authorities. 


LENS (Pas-de-Calais). 

In co-operation with Mademoiselle Foegeli, Union 
des Femmes de France. 

Miss Osterhoudt and Miss McCarthy, July 21 to 
Octeber 30, 1919. 

Miss Merrill and Miss Haig, September 25 to 
October 16, 1919. 

The work moved to Sallaumines, a suburb of Lens, 
is continuing. 


| 1EVIN (Pas-de-Calais). 

Jardin @’ Enfants Unit center July 10, 1919, to date. 

The first pavilion was constructed by German 
prisoners through the courtesy of British off-cers. 

A Jardin d’ Enfants and playground were installed. 

The personnel during this period of three years 
and three months was as follows: 

Miss Vera Brown, Miss Carney, Miss Cerf, Miss 
Griffiths, Miss Hall, Miss Hoogs, Mademoiselle 
Jouhannet, Mrs. Lynch, Miss Maclay, Miss 
Ure. 


The summer playground, 1920, was in charge of 
Mrs. Lynch; the summer playground, 1921, in 
charge of Miss Carlson, assisted by Mr. Lucien 
Montaigne; the kindergarten is now in charge 
of Miss Carney and Miss Ure; the sewing 
classes and library in charge of Miss Chaffee. 

The present installment at Liévin consists of 
baraques for the kindergarten, sewing classes 
and library, shack in which members live, play- 
grounds and garden. Work continuing. 


MERVILLE (Nord). 
Vacation Jardin d’Enfants and playground from 
August 8 to September 28, 1920. 
Miss Baker. 


NIEPPE (Nord). 

October 13, 1919, to date. 

October 13, 1919, to January 31, 1920, afternoon 
sessions only, alternating with morning session 
in Wavrin. 

After January 31, 1920, the children stayed all 
day and were given lunch at the center. 

Miss Alexander, October 13, 1919, to December 
31, 1920. 

Miss Carlson, October 13, 1919, to July 20, 1920. 

Mademoiselle de St. Maurice, August 6 to 31, 1920. 

Miss Dow and Miss Cerf and later Miss Carney 
were in charge during the absence of Miss 


Alexander, who returned to Nieppe in Septem- 
ber, 1921. 


Work continuing. 


SALLAUMINES (Pas-de-Calais). 
March 8, 1920, to date. 


Miss King, March 8, 1920, to March 31, 1921. 
Mademoiselle Morel, March 8, 1920, to date. 
Work continuing. 
WAVRIN (Nord). 
October 10, 1919, to January 30, 1920. 
Miss Alexander and Miss Carlson. 
Morning session only. 
Baraque fitted up by Unit was turned over to the 
educational authorities. 


-Vic-suR-AISNE and Neighborhood (Aisne). 


In co-operation with the Comité Américain pour 
les Régions Dévastées. 

At Ambleny, Cceuvres, Montigny, 
Mortefontaine, Ressons-le-Long, St. 
Vassens, Vic-sur-Aisne. 

Miss Rachel Clark, July 18 to August 9, 1919, 

Miss Milne, August 1 to November 11, 1919. 

Miss Brackett, November 11, 1919, to September 
4, 1920. 

Miss Rachel Clark, September 4, 1920, to March 
31, 1921. 

Mademoiselle Descamps, July 9, 1921, to date. 

Work continuing. 

The work of the Department of Aisne is on a cir- 
culating plan. The Jardin d’Enfants member 
goes to various villages on a weekly schedule, 
taking supplies in a camionette. 


Morsain, 
Bandry, 


III 
Demonstrations of Model Jardins D’Enfants 
These demonstration centers were placed in 
response to requests from committees or schools 


desirous of advancing the kindergarten movement 
in France. 


LE HAvRE (Seine Inférieure). 

Philanthropic Association, Miss G. Riss of Le 
Havre, Chairman. 

Miss Raymond, January 14 to March 4 and May 
12 to September 1, 1919, after which Miss 
Raymond was transferred to the devastated 
regions, 


Lyons (Rhd6ne). 
Ecole Maternelle Croix Rouge, January 27 to July 
25, 1919. 
Miss Carney. 


NANCY (Meurthe-et- Moselle). 
Ecole Maternelle Alsace-Lorraine and Ecole Mater- 
nelle Dédéon, February 4 to June 21, 1919. 
Miss Wright. 


PARIS. 

Ecole Maternelle, Rue Lamarck, at request of 
Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross, 
from April 1, 1919, to March 12, 1921. 

Miss Milne, April 1 to July 18, 1919. 

Miss Rachel Clark, assisted by Mademoiselle 
Schaffner, October 1, 1919, to July 31, 1920. 
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Miss Griffiths, assisted by Mademoiselle Jullien, 
October 1, 1920, to March 12, 1921. 

In connection with the American Red Cross dis- 
pensary, rue du Havre, November 1, 1918, to 
March 24, 1919. 

Kindergartners going to various posts gave short 
periods to this work. 


Dispensary discontinued by American Red Cross 
March 24, 1919. 


IV 


Jardins D’Enfants Exhibits 

These exhibits consisted of daily sessions of a 
kindergarten at some French fair or exposition, the 
children being furnished by a neighboring school. 
The exhibits were visited by thousands of persons. 
Everywhere the crowds watched the demonstration 
with the deepest interest and were eager to ask 
questions at the close of the session. The exhibits 


at Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Paris were installed by 
Miss Hughes. 


Lyons (Rhéne). 
April 9 to 20, 1918. Miss Alma Clark, Miss 
Brady, and Miss Holmes. 


TouLousE (Haute Garonne). 
October 20 to November 10, 1918. 
and Mademoiselle Perron. 


Miss Holmes 


RouBAIXx (Nord). 
April 25 to 30, 1921. 
Miss Rachel Clark assisted 


by Mademoiselle 
Jouhannet. 


Ecole Maternelle children. 
TourRcoINnG (Nord). 
May 4 to 9, 1921. 
Miss Rachel Clark assisted by Mademoiselle 
Jouhannet. Ecole Maternelle children. 
LILLE (Nord). 
May 15 to 29, 1921. 


Miss Rachel Clark assisted by Mademoiselle 
Jouhannet. Ecole Maternelle children. 
PARIS. 


June 15 to July 24, 1921. Class of children from 
the Ecole Maternelle, rue St. Ferdinand. Miss 
Rachel Clark. 

This exhibit formed part of the great Exposition 
de la Maternité et de l’Enfance organized in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, Bois de Boulogne, by 
the French Red Cross. 


Celebrations and Fetes 
CHRISTMAS, 1918. 


The sum of $2500 donated by members of the 
International Kindergarten Union and other friends 


of the Jardin d'Enfants Unit was cabled to Faris. 
After consultation with Dr. William Palmer Lucas, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, American Red Cross, 
the money was distributed for celebrations for 
children through the following: 


Mr. L. Bouchot, Ecole Braconnot, Nancy. 

Dr. E. L. Heard, Société des Amis, Ch@lons. 

Dr. R. M. Downie, 6, Rue Mounier, Compiégne. 

Dr. M. G. Hopkins, 33, Bld. de la Liberté, Mar- 
seilles. 

Dr. E. A. Parke, 119, Cour de la République, Le 

_ Havre. 

Dr. W. K. Ramsay, Service des Repatriements, Le 
Casino, Dieppe. 

Miss L. Dabney, Edward L. Trudeau Sanatorium, 
Plessis- Robinson. 


Mr. J. P. Cason, 7, Cours Jovin-Rouchard, St. 
Etienne. 

Miss E. F. Walker, 1, Rue Ste. Catherine, Bor- 
deaux. 

Miss V. L. Woods, 55, Avenue de la République, 
Limoges. 


Miss M. Baurle, Head Nurse, La Pouponniére, 
Porche-fontaine, Versailles. 
Miss M. G. Wright, Hotel Alexandria, Antibes. 


CHRISTMAS, 1919. 

Seven community Christmas trees were placed in 
what before the war was the Grand’place of the fol- 
lowing cities and villages: Béthune, Hénin-Liétard, 
La Bassée, Lens, Liévin, Nieppe, Wavrin. 

As all the electric lighting of these towns had 
been destroyed the Christmas trees were lighted by 
electricity from generators installed in Jardin 
d’Enfants camions. The Christmas trees were 
lighted for tavo nights in each place. The decora- 
tion of the trees and organization of the festivities 
were in charge of Miss Julie Brown and Miss Sophie 
Smith. A military band was donated by General 
Nollet of Lille. Eleven thousand children and all 
the grown people in the area came to the celebrations. 
Moving pictures were taken and have been shown in 
the United States. 


CHRISTMAS, 1920. 

Christmas celebrations on asmaller scale than in 
1919 were held in the following places: Lens, Liévin, 
Bailleul, Nieppe. 


AT Liévin, 1919. 

The first féte since before the war was held in 
Liévin, August 24, 1919, under the auspices of the 
Jardin d’Enfants. The children of the Jardin 
d’ Enfants played games and sang songs. A French 
military band played and refreshments were served 
to all the people from the surrounding country. 
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fOURTH OF JULY, 1920. 

July Fourth was celebrated in all centers. 
mothers were invited. Speeches were made and the 
national airs sung. Refreshments were served and 
each mother and child received a geranium plant 
with a card bearing the flags of France and America. 


The 


The plants were offered as a symbol of the admira- - 


tion of America for the courage of the mothers and 
children of devastated France. 


VI 
Scholarships 

Two French women have been given scholarships 
in the United States to train as Jardin d’Enfants 
directrices: 

Alice Leliévre, Ecole Maternelle teacher of Nancy, 
who was graduated from the Wheelock Training 
School in Boston; Marthe Revellin of Lyons, France, 
Froebel League, New York. 


’ Supplies and Materials Furnished by the Kin- 


dergarten Unit Outside of Its Own Centers 


ARMENIA. 
Kindergarten supplies. 
FRANCE. 
Bordeaux: 
Kindergarten supplies. 
Montlugon: 
Kindergarten supplies. 
Mulhouse: 
Kindergarten supplies. 
Nantes: 
Kindergarten supplies. 
Paris: 
Kindergarten supplies for French Social Center 
in Rue Clavel through Miss Frances Stern. 
Plessis- Robinson: 
Kindergarten supplies for Edward L. Trudeau 
Sanatorium. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Rennes: 
Kindergarten supplies. 


Versailles: 
Kindergarten 
Pouponniére. 


supplies for Porche-fontaine 
Sévres: 

The Kindergarten Installation used at the 
Exposition dela Maternité et de l’Enfance, held 
in Paris, June 15 to July 24, 1921, was given 
to the Ecole Maternelle at Sévres. 

ITALY. 
Florence: 

Kindergarten supplies through Miss Charlotte 
Niven of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

POLAND. 
Kindergarten supplies through Dr. Walter C. 
Bailey of the American Red Cross. 
PALESTINE. 
Kindergarten supplies. 
ROUMANIA. 
Kindergarten supplies. 
JUGO-SLAVIA. 
Belgrade: 

Christmas presents for 850 children and kinder- 
garten supplies for the orphanage under Miss 
Clara G. Lewis’s direction. 

Kindergarten supplies for school directed by 
Rev. Damaskin Gadanitchky. 


Cacak: 
Kindergarten supplies for orphanage under 
direction of Miss Elizabeth S. Williams. 
Ljubljana: 


Kindergarten materials for orphanage under 

direction of Mademoiselle A. Stebi. 
Podgoritza, 1919: 

Christmas presents for 1,000 children through 
Lieut. Colonel H. R. Fairclough, American 
Red Cross Commissioner to Montenegro. 

Podgoritza, 1920: 

Christmas presents for 1,000 children through 
Miss Elise G. Benedict, Junior Red Cross 
representative for Montenegro. 

Zagreb: 
Kindergarten supplies for three orphanages. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO 


THE KINDERGARTEN UNIT, 
166 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
or 
MAY MURRAY, EDITOR, 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, 
40 High Street, Springfield, Mass., 
or 
JARDIN D’ENFANTS UNIT, 
Care of MESSRS. MORGAN HARJES 
AND COMPANY, 


14 Place Vendome, Paris, France. 


The Kindergarten Unit is 
Indorsed by The National Information Bureau, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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